1IRTY-FIFTH YEAR OF SERVICE 


“The Peaceable Kingdom,” by EDWARD HICKS (American, 1780-1849) 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, 
and the calf and the lion and the 
fatling together, 
and a little child shall lead them. 
The cow and the bear shall feed; 
their young shall lie down together; 
and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. } 
The suckling child shall play over 
the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the adder’s den. 
They shall not hurt or destroy 
in all my holy mountain; 
for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea. 
—Isaiah 11:6-9 


Edward Hicks, Quaker preacher, 
sign painter, and leisure-time artist, 
painted nearly a hundred versions of 
“The Friendly Kingdom” to illustrate 
this passage from Isaiah, showing 
brute nature transformed by love. 

Hicks was deeply concerned with 
the social issues of the day, particu- 
larly temperance and abolition. He 
believed that righteousness must ac- 
company the coming day of peace. To 
him, William Penn’s treaty of peace 
with the Indians, made in 1681 “with- 


Courtesy of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York 


out an oath and never broken,” was a 


fulfillment of the Isaiah prophecy, 


and he included the incident in most 
versions of “The Friendly Kingdom.” 


The picture shown here, from the 
Albright Gallery, is one of the finest 
as well as one of the latest of the re- 
maining versions of this scene. The 
staring eyes and uncertain draughts- 
manship identify it as a “primitive” — 
that is, a painting done by a self- 
taught artist. Though research has 
shown that many individual figures 
and sections were copied from con- 
temporary engravings, Hicks had a 
fine sense of design and of color, and 
arranged the elements of the picture 
in his own way. His paintings are so 
individual in style that they can never 
be mistaken for those of anyone else, 
The background scene of Penn talk- 
ing with the Indians, based on a paint- 
ing by Benjamin West, is freely ren- 
dered. The landscape, showing the 
Delaware Water Gap, is well handled. 
The lines of the elegantly patterned 
leopard accent those of the composi- 
tion. The painting is full of symbols. 


Hicks spent his life in Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in the years just fol- 


lowing the American Revolution. At 
thirteen he was apprenticed to a coach 
maker. He earned a living for his 
large family by painting street, store 
and tavern signs, as well as carriage 
bodies and furniture. 


After a few youthful years of “riot 
ous living” which he later deeply re- 
gretted, Hicks joined the Society of 
Friends at the age of twenty-three. In 
time he became an eloquent preacher, 
both at home and at other meeting 
houses to which he traveled on mis- 
sionary journeys. He gained a place 
of leadership in this group, and at his 
death some four thousand people at- 
tended his funeral. 

Hicks painted other pictures, nota- 
bly some fine landscapes done direct- 
ly from nature. But his peace-loving 
spirit and deep devotion are best 
known to us through his quaint but 
charming visions of a far-off day when 
mankind and nature shall be at peace. 


(Reproductions of this painting are available 
from the New York Graphic Society, Greet 
wich, Connecticut, and other distributors. 
the list of resources on page 39 of the Fi 
ruary 1959 International Journal, 75c.) 
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THREE GREAT EVENTS are to take place in August and 
September. The United Christian Youth Movement will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary in August. The 
International Journal of Religious Education will cele- 
brate its thirty-fifth anniversary in September. The 


NO, the wording of that title is not an error. In this day 
of noisy demonstrations by young people going wild over 
their newest entertainment idols, it might seem that youth 
are always heard, even when not seen. But young people 
are doing a lot of things worth seeing—most of them 
done so quietly that little is known about them. During 
the twenty-five years since the United Christian Youth 
Movement was formed, young people have come to take 
an increasingly important part in the life of the church. 
Some denominational youth fellowships got under way 
from five to ten years earlier, in response to the desire of 
young people to have more than a listening role in the 
church. But young people felt that the issues confronting 
them as Christians were too big to be faced only along 
denominational lines, and the UCYM was born to bring 
youth of whole communities together to face their respon- 
sibilities as Christians. 


WHY do church school teachers think they have to have 
so much space?” “Why do the denominations keep 
revising the curriculum materials?” “What is back of all 
this emphasis on trained leaders?” “What...?” “Why 
...?” These questions are sincere. They are asked by 
people who want to know the answers. 

The editorial board of the Journal has tried to put 
together some of the answers to those questions in the 
thirty-fifth anniversary issue which is to appear in 
September. The board has tried to give such a clear and 
concise interpretation of some of the major trends in 
Christian education that church trustees, wrestling with 
budget problems, will be able to say after reading it, 
“Now I see what this is all about.” Puzzled parents will 


THE INTERCHURCH CENTER, into which the National 
Council of churches will move most of its offices in 
September, is at 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
Much of the storage, mailing, and shipping operations of 
the Office of Publication and Distribution, and Friendship 
Press will be housed in a National Council “services 
building” at 637 West 125th Street, New York 27. The 
Journal office will be at 475 Riverside Drive. 

The editors wish to thank all those who have sent gifts 


National Council of Churches will move into its ney 
offices in the Interchurch Center in September. Sever 
other interdenominational organizations and denomina 
tions will move into the Center during the fall or earl 
winter. + 
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Youth seen as well as hear 


Sometimes the coming together ends, of course, i 
being heard—in talk. But much of it bears fruit i 
work. Voluntary service, in which young people by th 
thousands give themselves without financial compensatio; 
for week ends, weeks, or even an entire year in servic 
to others, is a fact and its results can be seen. Youn 
people have set an outstanding record of giving money t 
the church and its work—large in proportion to thei 
means and large in total amount. 

During recent months the Journal has carried severe 
articles which help interpret youth in the culture ¢ 
today. The one in this issue by Andrew Young is anothe 
in this series. More articles will appear in the month 
ahead to help celebrate the anniversary of UCYM, bu 
also to help us see Christian youth, not only as the leader 
of tomorrow, but as persons carrying important roles i 
the church and world now. 


“What is Christian education? 


read it and say, “Now I understand why church school : 
so different from what it was when I was a child.” Ne 
teachers will read it and say, “I see now why I need 1 
attend that training conference and read books and maga 
zines on Christian education.” Experienced teachers wi 
read it and say, “This gives me a fresh understanding « 
the job—yes, I’ll teach again next year.” Ministers wi 
read it and say, “I want every one of my church official 
members of the Board of Christian Education, churé 
school leaders, and parents to read this.” 

If the special issue, “What Is Christian Education?” ca 
accomplish this purpose, the members of the editori 
board will feel that they chose the right way to observ 
the Journal’s thirty-fifth anniversary. 


Enter—475 and 63 


or inquiries about the BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE i 
response to the information given in the Journal. A book 
let has been prepared explaining the BOOK OF REMEM 
BRANCE, in which will be inscribed the names of love 
ones in whose honor contributions to the building an 
equipping of the Interchurch Center are given. A copy wi 
be sent upon request, by Mr. Francis S. Harmon, Vik 
President, National Council of Churches, New York 1 
N.Y., as announced on inside back cover of this issue. 


Worship under the open sky in a beautiful setting in any of twenty-nine national parks 
in the United States this summer. Services are now conducted by college and seminary 
students in national parks from Alaska to Florida. See page 41 for further information. 
Take advantage of this unusual opportunity for worship on your vacation this summer. 
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Jo YOU SOMETIMES feel that 
tu are “put upon,” that you are 
ked to do too much, that the pres- 
‘res of time and demands are over- 
helming? All of us probably reach 
is point occasionally. It happens to 
| in our business, our home, our 
/mmunity, and even in our church. 
D doubt there are many times when 
ose of us who are engaged in Chris- 
an education feel it a burden—the 
burs we spend in preparation for 
aching, the weekly requirement to 
present, the involvements with 
apils and their parents. We may 
ok at our fellow church members 
ho do not share in this task and 
onder why we are expected to give 
) much. 

\It is at such a time that a portion of 
le ninth chapter of Second Corin- 
Hans speaks to us. You remember 
ie familiar passage, “He who sows 
paringly will also reap sparingly, and 
e who sows bountifully will also reap 
ountifully. Each one must do as he 
as made up his mind, not reluctantly 
r under compulsion, for God loves a 
neerful giver. And God is able to 
rovide you with every blessing in 
bundance, so that you may always 
ave enough of everything and may 
rovide in abundance for every good 
fork” (II Corinthians 9:6-8). This 
assage is often used in reference to 
ur gifts of money to the work of the 
hurch, but it applies equally to the 
ven more important gifts of our time 
nd talents. 


‘Many people feel a need to protect 
nemselves from demands on their 
ime and talents. It is often very diffi- 
ult to persuade men and women to 
ake responsibilities, especially of a 
olunteer nature, or to give of them- 
elves. In church and community, 
zany try to buy their way out of re- 
ponsibility with gifts of money. Yet 
here is great need for people to carry 
n important programs and to give 
2adership. , 

Why this fear of responsibility? 
Vhy are so many reluctant to say 
yes” to requests for help? Why do 
aany refuse to teach, or lead groups, 
r act as chairmen? Of course, it is 
mfair to generalize. For some people, 
nd on some occasions, a refusal may 
e perfectly justified. But one sus- 
ects that often even those of us who 
all ourselves Christians refuse re- 
ponsibilities and duties because of 
ear and lack of trust in God. When 
sked to teach or to take on some 
ther task, we think of all our inad- 
quacies. We fear that the children 
vill ask questions we won’t know how 
Oo answer. Or we suspect that we 
nay find ourselves in a new situation 
nd not know what to do. For the 
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by Cynthia C. WEDEL 


A cheerful 


giver 


Washington, D.C.; wife of the Canon of the American Cathedral; 
one of the vice-presidents of the National Council of Churches 


moment, at least, we forget that we 
do not have to count on our own 
strength and ability alone. 

“God is able to provide you with 
every blessing in abundance, so that 
you may always have enough of 
everything and may provide in abun- 
dance for every good work.” We can 
trust God. If we are trying to do his 
will, he will provide what we need; 
he will give us the strength and the 
skill, and the opportunities to learn 
and to grow. Probably no one of us 
feels adequate as a teacher, yet we 
know that the combination of our own 
earnest efforts and God’s unfailing 
help will make us able to do more 
than we ever thought possible. 

How true it is that those who sow 
sparingly, who are afraid to give of 
themselves, who seldom say “yes,” 
find life increasingly narrow, re- 
stricted, and uninteresting; whereas 
those who give generously of their 
time and talents, who are willing to 
sacrifice some of their personal desires 
in order to help and serve others, find 
life an increasingly interesting adven- 
ture. One task undertaken may lead 
to one that is even more exciting. 
There is always something new ahead. 
Life is never dull. Surely this is one 
of the rewards of giving ourselves un- 
stintingly in the service of God and 
our fellows. 

Above all, when we are fatigued and 
discouraged, we need to remember not 
to give ourselves “reluctantly or 
under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.” We have to guard 
against the all-too-human tendency 


to make martyrs of ourselves, to de- 
mand admiration and sympathy for 
what we do. If we find ourselves feel- 
ing reluctant or under compulsion, we 
would do well to turn to our Bibles. 
A little thoughtful reading of the life 
of Christ, of the work of the early 
Church, or of Saint Paul’s adventures 
and tribulations may help us to see 
that what we are asked to do is not so 
very hard. We might also stop to 
think of our fellow Christians in many 
lands who are not allowed to practice 
their religion openly or serve the 
church as they would like. When we 
consider our blessings, all the wonder- 
ful things God has given us and done 
for us, we may once again find it easy 
to be cheerful givers of such talent as 
we have in serving him and doing his 
will. All of us know from experience 
the truth that, when we sow bounti- 
fully, we reap much more than we 
expect or deserve in satisfaction and 
joy. 
Prayer 

Grant, our heavenly Father, that we 
may be ever mindful of thy provi- 
dence and of thy great goodness to us 
and to all mankind. May we have the 
grace to offer back to thee in joyful 
service all the ability and talent that 
thou hast given to us. Grant us 
strength and skill to serve thee fit- 
tingly. May we seek no reward save 
that of hearing at the last the blessed 
words, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” We ask this in the 
name of him who came among us as 
the servant of all, thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


This is the final article in the series of thoughtful and stimulating meditations 
prepared by Mrs. Wedel. This page will be shared in 1959-60 by three writers: 
the Rey. William J. Faulkner of Chicago, Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the 
National Council of Churches, and the Rev. William Walzer of the Commission on 
Missionary Education, National Council of Churches. 


Department of Youth Work, Division of Christian Education, — 


(Ore OF THE LESSONS learned by 
Christian missionaries in other lands— 
and sometimes it comes hard—is that 
the gospel message must be presented 
independent of its Western cultural 
trappings. The mission of the Church 
is to introduce the Person of Christ, 
not to impose alien folkways. 

A similar lesson must be learned by 
those who work with young people in 
our churches. There is such a thing 
as a youth culture which may be as 
strange to an adult as the Hindu caste 
system is toa missionary. It is a pat- 
tern of ideals, values, and behavior 
separate from adult culture though 
closely related to it. The behavior of 
youth cannot be understood except in 
the context of this culture. Often a 
youth group sponsor will say to his 
minister, “I can’t do a thing with those 
kids. They’re impossible. I guess I’m 
getting too old to work with young 
people.” He has judged the youth 
culture without attempting to under- 
stand it and to make his leadership 
relevant to it. 


What are young people like? 


What are some of the aspects of this 
strange culture? One of the most 
obvious is the “rock-and-roll” boom. 
The May 1959 Harper’s Magazine has 
a column on “Upheaval of Popular 
Music” which gives an interesting clue 
to the meaning of this phenomenon: 

“Teenagers are buying teenagers on 
wax, and they have turned the content 
and mood of popular songs toward 
their own problems, situations, and 
experiences. Recent hits include titles 
like ‘Queen of the Hop,’ ‘Born Too 
Late, and a growing ‘literature’ of 
teenage protest. In one song after an- 
other—‘Why Won’t They Under- 
stand?’ ‘Young Love,’ ‘Yakety-Yak’— 
the older generation is indicted for 
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Dig those 
krazy kids! 


by Andrew J. YOUNG 


Associate Executive Director, 


National Council of Churches 


minimizing and disregarding the feel- 
ings and needs of the teenagers.” 

Every youth worker should spend 
some time listening to the message of 
these songs. An hour every two or 
three weeks devoted to a serious 
listening to the television program 
“American Bandstand” could be quite 
rewarding in terms of one’s insight 
into this culture. 

But the psychic roots of youth cul- 
ture are probably far deeper than this. 
Is it not possible that these young peo- 
ple are actually dancing out their 
anxieties and frustrations in a manner 


similar to the ritual of more simple 


cultures? There is something highly 
significant in the picture of a dancing 
boy and girl in their early teens. They 
express together a tremendous joy and 
exhuberance over their awakening to 
life. Boys develop their first “con- 
fidence in themselves as the dominant 
sex as they learn to fling the girls into 
a rhythmic spin by a mere flick of the 
wrist. A ritual of sex role and iden- 
tity takes place in such dances. 

There are numerous such rituals in 
youth culture, each having its own 
particular significance in the life of the 
developing young person. The secur- 
ity derived through similar patterns of 
dress and speech, the sense of worth 
which is gained through knowing that 
someone cares enough to enjoy one’s 
companionship (commonly known as 
“soing steady”), the mark of maturity 
incident to receiving the keys to the 
family car, and the thrill of the first 
big date are just a few aspects of this 
complex culture. 


They need respect and understandin 


We must guard against the tempta- 
tion to condemn a thing merely be- 
cause we are unfamiliar with it. This 
is quite inconsistent with the message 


at 


we seek to share with these youn 
people, for our motive for ministerir 
to them is one of love. When one love!) 
truly he must respect and seek t 
understand that which he loves. 
Persons must have the freedom td 
determine the course and nature oj 
their own lives. Most of us reseni 
being dominated by an external fore 
This is true of young people as well as) 
young nations. Youth are especiall 
sensitive when this external fore 
comes from an adult. 


How can we reach them? 


Having attempted to understand ang} 
respect the culture of youth, churches 
still have a responsibility to raise the 

Naval of this culture by helping young 
people to evaluate it in the light of the) 
gospel. All cultures fall short of 
standards of the Kingdom of 
This is the comparison we must help 
youth to make. It is not enough to 
say, “When I was your age, we didn’t 
do things like this.” The answer of 

youth might rightly be, “Maybe if you} 
had, you would be a lot better off.”! 

We are_not examples of perfection, 

and the shortcomings of the adul 
community are quite obvious to youth 

In fact, it is in response to adult fa 

ures that such a thing as youth cul 
ture becomes a possibility. 


Before we can pursue this 
in more detail we must face certain 
complications. Is the fifteen-year-ol¢ 
Christian expected to conform to an) 
adult community of believers? W 
does God require of youth? In the 
past we have looked to church mem= 
bership as the answer to these ques- 
tions, but this is certainly a poor sub- 
stitute for meaningful personal rela- 
tions to God through Jesus Christ. 
Church membership alone does not 
seem to prepare youth to face the ten- 
sions of adolescence, the extreme 
moral pressures of urban living, the 
“hot-rod” recklessness of their peers, 
and the attempt by high-powered ad- 
vertising to mold them into a consum-= 
er culture. Who can decide what God’s 
will is for the teen-ager? 

The National Council of Churches’ 
Committee on Youth Work has re- 
cently completed a study on “The Ob- 
jective of Christian Education for 
Senior-High Young People” which 
will be a great deal of help to adults 
facing the problem of God’s plan for 
youth. In the final analysis, however, 
God’s plan for them is a question 
youth themselves must seek. 
ministry is to help to make them a’ 
that they are responsible for their 
lives under God, and support them— 
love them—in their decisions to fol- 
low Christ. 
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God reveals himself in specific hu- 
lan situations; not even the most triv- 
i question or problem is beneath his 
gncern. Adults working with youth 
lust encourage them to seek the 
Word” which God is speaking to their 
resent situation. 
|My first experience in this approach 
eeurred quite accidentally. The 
lovie, The Girl Can’t Help It, starring 
ayne Mansfield and a host of rock- 
nd-roll artists, coincided on week 
ights with the district basketball 
dburnament. Rather than choose be- 
ween these two, our entire youth fel- 
| a decided to go to the first run 
the show on Sunday evening, in 
reference to our regular meeting. Of 
ourse I was a bit disturbed that I was 
he only one to show up at the church, 
nd resented the fact that I had not 
een forewarned, if not consulted, in 
he matter. Then I realized that this, 
00, was part of the joke; the young 
eople wanted me to realize their in- 
ependence. 

I decided to take the following 
fternoon off and see this movie. The 
lay was ridiculous, cheap, and vulgar, 
ut the young people loved it. I hated 
ayself for enjoying it. 

The following Sunday we discussed 
he movie, and the response was truly 
mazing. We did a character-by- 
haracter analysis, asking such ques- 
ions as, “Why did you like this per- 
on?” “Did anything seem wrong with 
im?” The young people’s insight in- 
0 the movie and the situation it 
ortrayed was a source of real inspira- 
ion to me. They were thinking for 
hemselves, being critical of their own 
tandards. The church merely gave 
hem the opportunity to look at their 
wn world objectively. 

During the rest of the year we ad- 
usted our planned programs to meet 
uch special occasions. We spent two 
yveeks before the Junior-Senior Prom, 
nd the week following, discussing the 
vent. We also discussed Teen Confes- 
ions magazine and comic book ro- 
aances, and in general created a cli- 
nate that encouraged any member to 
aise any questions which seemed 
mportant to him. 

During all of this there were very 
ew occasions where adults provided 
he answers. When it was necessary 
or the adults to disagree, their opinion 
vas merely recorded as another al- 
ernative for the group to consider in 
eaching its own sound conclusion. 

Some of the better meetings were 
hose when the boys and girls could 
each no point of agreement and con- 
inued their discussion throughout the 
yveek. On rare occasions they even 
vent so far as to do a little reading on 
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Youth culture is a pattern of ideals, values, and behavior separate from adult 
culture. Youth behavior can be understood only in its relation to this culture. 
Dorothy Reed from Monkmeyer 


the subject. Through this experience 
the young people began to be objective 
about their cultural enslavement. 
They no longer took the group de- 
cisions for granted. A pattern of free 
thinking had begun. 


Give them a chance to serve \~ 


But thinking is only a portion of the 
Christian life. There must also be op- 
portunity for thoughts to be expressed 
in Christian service. Local churches 
must provide this type of challenge 
for their youth if they are to release 
them from the shell of youth culture. 
One of the characteristics of this youth 
culture is obviously the need for 
challenge, thrill, excitement, and in- 
volvement in something greater than 
oneself. And what is more challenging 
in today’s world than spiritual fron- 
tiers? 


Our adult society has sought to pro- 
tect our young. A concerted effort is 
made to free them of responsibility. 
“Tet them enjoy themselves while 
they’re young” and “I want my chil- 
dren to have some of the pleasures and 
luxuries I didn’t have as a child” are 
typical axioms of this philosophy. It 
is this attitude that does so much to 
destroy the essential humanity of 
young people. It deprives them of the 
challenge of life, protects them from 
the dangers which normally confront 
man, and by so doing makes of them 
insipid, selfish little libertines. Then 
adults wonder why youth have noth- 
ing to live for or study for when they 
reach eighteen and college, or why 
they go out of their way to create ex- 
citement through drag races, shop- 
lifting, and sexual conquest. 

At the Joint National Youth Council 

(Continued on page 38) 


In the national capital area 


They learn the Bible on T 


HEN EIGHTY THOUSAND 
PEOPLE, including many doctors, 
lawyers, professors, and military offi- 
cials, tune in their televisions for an 
hour-long Bible program every Satur- 
day at noon, even the critics sit up and 
take notice. That’s what happened 
when youthful Edward Bauman, chap- 
lain at Washington, D.C.’s American 
University, began a thirty-one-week 
series on the life of Jesus. 

The critics called Dr. Bauman a 
“dynamic television personality” and 
nominated him for the local Emmy 
award as the most effective TV per- 
sonality in the area. Station WMAL- 
TV won an extraordinary citation of 
merit from the National Religious 
Publicity Council for carrying the 
program. The show has the highest 
audience rating, judged by commer- 
cial standards, of any program offered 
at the same hour—an impressive fact. 

The Council of Churches in the Na- 
tional Capitol Area had long been in- 
terested in developing a college-level 
course in the Bible. Numerous re- 
quests had been submitted, and the 
Council felt that television could help 
reduce widespread ignorance of the 
Bible. Believing that any such course 
should be offered on an authoritative, 
academic basis, the Council ap- 
proached the American University, a 
Methodist institution, and proposed 
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Director of the Department of Radio and TV) 
Council of Churches, Net Capital Area} 


joint sponsorship of the television pro- 
gram. - 

After months of planning and ex- 
perimenting, a number of potential 
“professors” were auditioned. Dr. 
Bauman was selected as the most ef- 
fective candidate in projecting ideas 
on television. The wiry, affable pro- 
fessor, still in his early thirties, had 
been personally selected by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam to fill the strategic 
post as chaplain in the only Protestant 
university in Washington. He had 
studied at Depauw and Boston uni- 
versities, and had served local pastor- 
ates in Massachusetts and Ohio. 

Edward Bauman’s youthful face and 
figure, and his casual manner and 
resonant voice, belie the basic nervous 
tensions which keep him on his toes 
every moment before the camera. As 
one of his students wrote, “A group of 
children came to our home one Satur- 
day to see the ‘school Mommy goes 
to on TV.’ They greeted your appear- 
ance with, ‘See? See? Mommy’s boy 
teacher.” Dr. Bauman’s manner, 
however, has convinced his audience 
that he has the situation well in hand 
at all times. 

When the course was first an- 
nounced, two thousand persons regis- 
tered for it. Two hundred persons paid 
twenty dollars each for the privilege 
of submitting assignments, taking the 
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examinations, and receiving two hour, 
of college credit. The other eighteer 
hundred paid two dollars each ti 
register on a non-credit basis and) 
receive the syllabus. { 

Dr. Bauman’s first teleclasses wer( 
so helpful that many of the noncredil 
students asked to submit assignment 
and take exams. Although additiona) 
help in grading papers already w 
needed, special arrangements were 
made so that this third group coule 
turn in two assignments and take twe 
examinations. Those who made satis+| 
factory grades were awarded certifi-) 
cates at the end of the course. Of the 
two groups taking the midyear exams) 
the “certificate students” did better} 
than the credit students. The genera 
educational level among these stu-} 
dents is very high; many hole 
Masters’ and Ph.D. degrees. F 

Among the noncredit students en- 
rolled are three physicians, one doctoz| 
of divinity, one bachelor of divinity) 
one doctor of theology, thirteen bache- 
lors of law, two masters of law, and 
thirty-five masters of art or science in| 
such fields as government administra- 
tion, geography, social work, statistics, 
and engineering. At least four of the 
Ph.D’s are in the fields of education or 
economics. One psychiatrist, who is’ al 
noncredit student, wrote his apprecia- 
tion for the course and commented oni 


a | 
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- Bauman uses scholarly materials. 


e good it had done a number of his 
itients. 

Among the credit students, one is 
Navy captain and two are Navy 
mmanders. There are also a number 
‘lawyers and a surprising number 
‘ housewives. A Protestant who is 
tending a Catholic university wrote, 
feel quite keenly my lack of 
ligious education, and I find your 
urse wonderfully revealing.” 


he syllabus defined the purpose 


“Professor” Bauman has won high 
‘aise for the middle-of-the-road 
ecological position he has maintained 
1 the program. His presentations are 
3¢t dogmatic and usually explain sev- 
‘al points of view. In the course 
llabus, which he spent three months 
feparing, Dr. Bauman stated, “Our 
irpose will be to discover what can 
> known of the life of Jesus of 
azareth and his message. The ap- 
roach will make use of scholarly 
aterial now available in many fields. 
will be nonsectarian, and alternative 
iews will be presented on important 
ints.... The religious evaluation of 
2sus as Son of God and Savior is an 
<tremely important subject, but lies 
utside the scope of our study. It will 
= touched upon only in so far as it is 
scessary to carry out our primary! 
urpose. It should be remembered, 
owever, that every religious evalua- 
on is more meaningful when it rests 
pon a solid foundation of historical 
ad literary scholarship.” 

So successful has he been in pre- 
mnting a broad perspective that one 
udent wrote, “We usually have four 
) six neighbors in our living room 
icing television every Saturday.... 
hey include a Methodist, a Baptist, a 
resbyterian, an Episcopalian, and a 
utheran.” 

Another woman told Dr. Bauman, 
Your Saturday telecourse has been 
drawing-together point for my hus- 
and and me after twenty years of 
tending different churches.” 
Edward Bauman tries to keep his 
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Dr. Elton Trueblood is a program guest. 


language clear and simple. Once he 
told his television audience, “I’ve al- 
ways felt that the greatest teacher was 
the one who could state profound 
truths very simply, so that even the 
common people could understand it, 
as in the case of Jesus.” 


Some students are on TV 


Dr. Bauman finds that the dozen 
or so credit students who sit in his 
studio-classroom during the telecast 
help him to keep his lectures practical 
and concrete. Each session includes 
time for spontaneous questions which 
have been received through the mail. 
His lectures also are liberally sprin- 
kled with humor. Once, in response to 
a difficult question from the television 
audience, he remarked, “J feel like the 
little boy who fell into a barrel of 
molasses and said, ‘O Lord, please 
give me a tongue to meet this situation 
adequately!’ ” 

In his studio class are a girl who is 
a foreign service student at the uni- 
versity, a Negro preministerial stu- 
dent, a former freedom fighter from 
Hungary, and a British diplomat’s son 
who transferred from the University 
of London. Because of the contrast- 
ing backgrounds represented, the dis- 
cussion periods in the studio often 
become quite heated. The mail re- 
sponse indicates a close identifica- 
tion of the viewers with the studio 
students. The television station has 
never received so much mail on any 
other public service program. 


Dr. Bauman comes well prepared 


In preparation for his Saturday tele- 
cast, Dr. Bauman spends an average 
of four hours a day. Although this 
includes grading papers and confer- 
ring with students, the time is spent 
mainly in research and study for the 
Saturday program. In a weekly two- 
hour conference with the producer, 
who is a staff member of the Council 
of Churches, he discusses the illustra- 
tions needed for his lecture material. 


Miss Harllee and Dr. Bauman at WMAL. 


The producer then draws on com- 
munity resources for audio-visual 
material. A great many art slides are 
used from the collections of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Jewish Community 
Council, local art stores, and the 
Council’s own Department of Chris- 
tian Education. 

Except when dramatized incidents 
are included in the session, no camera 
rehearsals are needed. 


Field trips are popular 

Proof that a television course can 
never quite replace personal class- 
room instruction is the great desire 
expressed by the audience to meet 
Dr. Bauman. This is one reason for 
the great popularity of field trips. 
Shortly after the course began last fall, 
a tour of the Washington Cathedral 
was planned. Dr. Bauman had ex- 
pected to meet about fifty persons, 
and the Cathedral had prepared to 
serve refreshments for one hundred. 
When a crowd of 750 people arrived, 
extra police had to be alerted to 
handle the parking lots and extra 
guides were pressed into service. It 
was one of the largest groups to tour 
the Cathedral in its fifty-year history. 
Many persons said that the opportu- 
nity to meet Dr. Bauman was what 
drew them. 

Nearly the same number of persons 
attended the spring field trip to the 
National Gallery of Art, where small 
tour groups studied eight masterpieces 
and attended an auditorium program. 

As the first television course for 
college credit offered in the Washing- 
ton area, Dr. Bauman’s course was 
truly experimental. A complete eval- 
uation of its effectiveness is not pos- 
sible at this early date. The course 
may, however, point the way to the 
presentation of similar material in 
other communities. The excellent 
working relations between the Council 
of Churches, the university, and the 
television station might serve as an 

(Continued on page 37) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This article is 
based on an address given at the 
Institute of Christian Education held 
at the University of Dubuque, Octo- 
ber 5-7, 1958. It lifts up basic princi- 
pals of Christian education so well that 
the editors feel that it will be especi- 
ally helpful in this issue, as we look 
forward to the thirty-fifth anniversary 
issue, What Is Christian Education? 
coming in September. It will also be 
of special interest to all who plan to 
attend leadership training schools dur- 
ing the summer. 


Nie OF US attend church much 
as we do the theater, according 
to Soeren Kierkegaard, the Danish 
philosopher-theologian. We sit down 
in a convenient seat, study the pro- 
gram, and settle back to watch. We 
act as if we were involved in the Com- 
munion service or in doctrinal teach- 
ing only aesthetically. But suppose 
that in this church drama the stage 
manager steps out, like some character 
in a Thornton Wilder play, puts his 
hands upon us, and draws us up to the 
front and center, compelling us to take 
part in the play. 

Now we are on stage! We are in- 
volved! A brash, foolish disciple is 
denying his Lord, and we are inside 
that character. A diseased woman is 
healed, and we all feel cleansed. A 
strange man on the cross is dying, but 
he is dying for us. 

And that is exactly the heart of 
Christian education. As teachers, we 
are caught up in the act of a drama we 
didn’t write, thrust into a part we 
didn’t choose, speaking lines we 
haven’t yet learned ourselves. It is our 
job to communicate the gospel by be- 
coming involved in it ourselves as 
actors and involving others in it. 

And what is that gospel? It is a 
strange, incredible story of a Creator 
who was unwilling to allow men to fall 
and to stay down. He came into his- 
tory as one of them, stripping “himself 
of all privilege by consenting to be a 
slave by nature, and being born as a 
mortal man. And having become man, 
he humbled himself by living a life of 
utter obedience, even to the extent of 
dying, and the death he died was the 
death of a common criminal.”! It is the 
function of the Christian educator to 
tell this story again and again, and to 
make it clear in personal terms to each 
one of us. 

The Bible has erroneously been 
called the record of man’s search for 
God down through the centuries. 


1J. B. Phillips’ translation of Philippians 
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Whats it 


The heart of Christian education is th) 


Actually it is the record of God’s 
search for man. The divine initiative 
lies with God—not man. This is God in 
Christ reconciling himself unto the 
world. For we did not choose;:we were 
chosen. We did not search; we were 
found. It is not our own strength that 
sustains us, but another’s. This is the 
working of salvation. Such is the good 
news that Christian educators must 
communicate to young people and 
adults, in the hope of leading them to 
a love that will change their lives. 


Jesus taught through living 


Reduced to its most essential func- 
tion, Christian education is teaching 
about Christ. One word that is used 
more often than any other in the 
Gospels to describe the activity of 
Jesus is the Greek verb didasko, 
meaning “to teach.” 

Jesus was a masterful teacher. He 
never forgot that he was teaching. Not 
just when he delivered a lecture, like 
the Sermon on the Mount or the dis- 
courses of the fourth Gospel, but even 


Now we are on stage! We are involved! 
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gospel of Ch ish 


as he walked along the road, Jesu| 
was teaching. When he drew attentio {4 
to the stewardship of a poverty] 
stricken widow, when he pointed ou) 
the children playing at their games ii} 
the market place, when he describe( 
the vocation of a farmer or a sailor >| 
a housewife—he was teaching. Simpl) 
by the example of his daily life, Jesu), 
was teaching—in the way he noticed ¢| 
blind man by the gate, exhibited nt 
passion toward a sorrowing father, ex-|) 
pressed willingness to heal both frien¢) 
and stranger, or faced persona) 
danger. In everything he did while h¢ 
lived, and in his death on the cross} 
Jesus was teaching. | 
The Master Teacher knew that on¢ 
learns through living. This is a truth) 
of which we, as teachers, clergy) 
parents, cannot remind ourselves tod, 
often. A good church school teachei} 
knows that his function goes far be-) 
yond having his pupils learn passage: 
from the Bible; he must lead them inte} 
Christian discipleship. It is not enough 
to learn the techniques of being] 
Christian; we must strive to become] 
Christian in fact. 
Some years ago an enterprising] 
student undertook to compare the 
biblical knowledge of a group of boys] 
who were being instructed in a regular 
church school with that of ano 
group in reform school. The reform) 
school boys won hands down! But this 
proves nothing unless it can also be 
shown that the lives of these boys) 
were materially affected by what th 
T 
é 


had learned from the Bible. 


Jesus taught through loving 


Jesus taught more than mere fa 
and techniques. He taught a way 
life by living it. He knew that ev 
human relation is a teaching relati 
Think for a moment of the 
teacher you ever had. Chances are 
was no cold, analytical person w 
shunned friendship and stood a 
from the rest of humanity, but a w 
person, full of interest in others, | 
bued with love. 

We are reminded of Mr. Chips, 
grand character created by James 


i 
| 


| 


| 
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lewly elected Associate Professor of 
hristian Education, Colgate-Rochester 
fivinity School, Rochester, New York 
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filton in Goodbye, Mr. Chips. As he 
ay on his deathbed, supposedly in a 
oma, one of his colleagues whispered, 
What a pity he never had any chil- 
ren!” At that, old Chips opened his 
es a bit and smiled. “But I have, you 
mow,” he breathed. “Hundreds of 
hem.” Of course he had; all the lads 
0 whom he had ever taught Latin 
vere his boys. He loved them, and 
hey him. That made him a great 
eacher. 

Jesus also taught by means of love. 
fe was a friend to all: the youth, the 
eper, the thief, the prostitute. He 
lessed children, helped cripples, for- 
ave criminals, and championed the 
iderdog. No wonder people learned 
eadily from him. Their minds were 
pened by love. Let us not forget that 


eaching is inseparable from the per- 


onality of the teacher. 


esus encouraged independent thinking 


Jesus expected his friends to do 
heir own thinking. He never drummed 
ruths into them until they grew 
yveary from the repetition. Like 
socrates, he would often reply to a 
juestion by asking another. Thus 
vhen the lawyer, evidently a conten- 
ious fellow, asked, “And who is my 
leighbor?” Jesus answered him by 
elling a story. At first there appeared 
0 be no point to the story, but at the 
nd Jesus raised the question, “Which 
f them do you think was neighbor to 
im who fell among the thieves?” In 
he same way Jesus did not at first tell 
lis disciples that he was the Christ, 
ut put the question to them, “Who 
ay ye that I am?” In other words, 
fesus was saying, “Think it out for 
rourselves.” 

In this day, when the independent 
hinker is often considered a danger- 
us person—very likely a Communist! 
—let us remember that Jesus believed 
n honest thought regardless of the 
onsequences. ‘ 


esus was. a leisurely teacher 


Though his teaching ministry lasted 
ess than three years, Jesus was never 
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Education divorced from personal con- 
cern can be worse than no education. 


in a hurry. We recall how leisurely he 
appeared as he taught his disciples 
while walking through a corn field or 
sitting in a boat. How patiently he 
taught them to pray; how gradually he 
prepared them for the bitter sacrifice 
he knew that he must make. 

By comparison, how impatient we 
are, hurrying our pupils along as 
though everything depended on their 
grasping an important truth on the 
spot. We tend to think of the lesson 
material as something to be covered in 
a specified time, rather than as the 
means of reaching individuals through 
Christ—something which can never be 
accomplished by the clock or the 
calendar. 

Christian truth cannot be rushed 
through the mind because it must first 
be lodged in the heart. It has been 
said that speed in spiritual matters is 
nearly always followed by darkness. 
Jesus taught slowly because his 
teaching was important and because 
he wanted it to “take.” 


Teaching must have integrity 


These characteristics of Jesus’ 
teaching should be the goal of all 
Christian education. Good teaching 
involves one’s whole personality, calls 
for originality and patience, stimulates 
independent thinking, and is continu- 
ous. In all learning situations, this is 
the approach that counts. For nothing 
has been taught until somebody learns. 
And the communication of the teach- 
ing becomes as important as the sub- 


ject matter itself. These can never be 
separated. 

The objective of Christian teaching 
is to raise the level of life. Without 
morality, education can be a diabolical 
force. Think of what can happen to 
political power in the hands of a dem- 
agogue, or to atomic power in the 
hands of unscrupulous individuals. As 
Justice Jackson put it, in this en- 
lightened age the only thing we need 
to fear is educated man. 

It is this element of danger in edu- 
cation that makes the Christian em- 
phasis so crucial. Education divorced 
from Christian concern can be worse 
than no education at all. This places a 
great responsibility on Christian 
schools at all levels. To be sure, we 
want to be intelligent about our faith. 
We must keep up on our history and 
theology, and particularly on Bible 
study. But we must not forget that 
Christian education also implies love 
and involves healing. 


Christian education is redemptive 


The core of Christian education con- 
cerns a saving relation between God 
and man. It is built around a concept 
that is foreign to our modern way of 
thinking. The Incarnation is a success 
story in reverse—not of the poor boy 
who rises from rags to riches, from 
log house to White House, to redeem 
himself; but of God who descended 
from heaven to a stable, from glory to 
a cross, to redeem mankind. 

What makes Christian education re- 
demptive is that the job is not ours 
alone. An unseen hand is helping us, 
directing our lives and giving them 
purpose. Robert Louis Stevenson des- 
eribes the difference this awareness 
made to him: “My life came around 
like a well-ordered ship. There stood 
at the wheel that unknown helmsman 
men call God.” 

Just as the surgeon does not heal 
but merely opens the way for healing 
to take place, so the Christian edu- 
cator does not make Christians but 
opens the way for the acceptance of 
Christian discipleship. This fact is 
basic to an understanding of the edu- 
cational role of the church. As this 
understanding grows, it affects every 
area of church life. What goes on in 
the pulpit, in choir rehearsal, in com- 
mittee meetings, in youth and adult 
groups, will be seen to be as much a 
part of Christian education as the 
more formal aspects of a church’s edu- 
cational program. With better insight 
into our responsibility as Christian 
educators will come better ways of 
teaching the Christian message. For 
we have treasure in earthen vessels 
that God in his wisdom can help us to 
share. 


Begin alcohol educatio 


ge our children about al- 
cohol begins long before they are 
teen-agers. A child of four or five may 
ask, “Mommy, why doesn’t Daddy 
drink beer?” or remark casually, 
“Susie tasted her daddy’s beer.” With 
such simple inquiries and observa- 
tions, the educational process can be 
launched. Children are often aware 
before we realize it of the conflicting 
things to be seen and heard about al- 
cohol. Many movies, television com- 
mercials, and magazine advertise- 
ments glamorize liquor, while our 
churches, schools, traffic experts, and 
mental hygienists stress its dangers. 

It is conservatively stated that 
sixty-five per cent of our adult pop- 
ulation are users of alcohol in some 
form. Among the nations of the world, 
the United States is variably listed 
from first to fourth in the rate of al- 
coholism. Statistics all confirm that 
one in every ten or twelve persons 
who drink will become a problem 
drinker. Although some of my sin- 
cere Christian friends favor the use of 
alcohol in moderation, there are many 
others who, with equal sincerity, be- 
lieve in total abstinence. None of 
them wishes his child to become an 
alcoholic. 


The home has 

the first responsibility 
for building those 
healthy personalities 
in children 

which will keep them 
from turning to 

use of liquor. 

One way to do this is 
through companionable 
planning and work 
which give the child a 
sense of belonging 

to a family group. 


Clark and Clark 
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Children learn most by what par- 
ents do, not by what they say. The 
report, Use of Alcoholic Beverages 
among High School Students,’ states 
that, in a carefully conducted survey 
of high schools in Nassau County, New 
York, “The first drink had been con- 
sumed at home with the family or 
relatives in the majority of cases... 
and [that] the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages by students is directly related to 
and highly correlated with their use 
by parents.” 

That is good and sufficient reason 
for voluntary total abstinence on the 
part of parents. A case in point is the 
true story of a family in which the 
parents drank casually—not to excess, 
but now and then. Then calmly, with 
no emotion, the father decided to quit. 
It was the year before his daughter 
went away to college, and he said that 
he wanted her to think of him as a 
nondrinker. And the girl later said 
that her father’s decision strengthened 
her own decision not to drink with the 
other students. 

Common sense dictates that chil- 


*Report of the Hofstra Research Bureau, 
published by the Shephard Foundation. 
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dren should never intentionally be en} 
couraged to acquire a taste for liquo}) 
Countless case histories show the 
most alcoholics turned to the pitifv 
path of uncontrolled drinking throug 
merely acquiring the taste in the 
very early teens. 


We-can meet children’s basic needs | 


Perhaps more important than wha| 
we teach our children about alcohe 
is what we parents are in our relation’ 
with them, starting from the momen} 
they are born. According to the So} 
cial Work Yearbook for 1951, “... Ad’ 
diction to alcohol often appears in per: 
sons who have experienced untroubled 
adult lives, but whose problems ar! 
associated with neurotic tendencie 
tracing back to childhood.” Thus tk 
home has the first responsibility and 
opportunity for building those health 
personalities in children which wil} 
keep them from turning to the use 0} 
alcohol. How do we do it? 


(1) By answering the need for se- 
curity. Dr. N. L. Kelly, of the Nort 
Carolina Alcoholic Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, makes some excellent sug- 
gestions in the booklet, Toward the 
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-revention of Alcoholism. It is im- 
portant that we gratify our child’s first 
weeds. A child provided with early 
hysical security gradually becomes 
nentally secure and more able to cope 
vith life. The secure child knows the 
imits of what he may and may not do. 
te faces his own small problems with- 
ut adult indulgence or domination. 
from his early training in decision 
naking, he learns eventually to make 
idult decisions and overcomes a tend- 
ney to seek an easy way out. 


(2) By fulfilling the need for rec- 
gnition. This does not mean un- 
ealistically fostering a need for great 
w misdirected achievement. Frustra- 
ion in meeting too high a goal may 
ead to indulgence in alcohol. This 
Joes mean honest praise for the child’s 
1ccomplishments in his little world. 

(3) By fulfilling the need for new 
scperience. Psychologists have real- 
zed for some time that new and 
s*hanging experiences are important to 
he development of every human be- 
ng. How many problem drinkers 
urned to alcohol initially to relieve 
soredom? A study of one large group 
of alcoholics revealed the startling fact 
hat not one had a hobby. Encourag- 
ng the pursuit of intriguing hobbies 
and wholesome interests in our chil- 
jren would therefore appear to be 
sood - insurance against later tend- 
sncies toward excessive drinking. 

(4) By answering the_need for 
companionable planning. The growing 
shild’s duties and privileges need to 
9e geared to his age. This calls for 
parental planning with, and not for, 
the child, to the end that he acquires 
2 sense of belonging to the family 
sroup. Through this process, he will 
learn to cooperate and to accept the 
natural frustrations of living with 
others. Dr. Kelly believes that “the 
manner in which one learns to adjust 
to disappointments as a child will 
sovern his reactions to such problems 
in maturity.” 


We can be honest and reasonable 


In teaching our children about the 
evils of excessive drinking, it is im- 
perative that we be honest, straight- 
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forward, and completely reasonable in 
our methods. We will not avoid or 
side-step children’s questions. We will 
never surround drinking with mys- 
tery, for this might lead to clandestine 
experimentation. If we do drink, we 
will do so in front of our children and 
not behind their backs. If we do not 
drink, we will avoid implying that all 
those who do are sinful. Children 
know that alcohol can’t always be the 
sole cause of poverty, divorce, crime, 
and war. 

We will provide our children with 
sane, scientific information on the 
deleterious effect of alcohol, in lan- 
guage they can understand. The Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies has some 
excellent materials. We may com- 
ment at times on newspaper stories 
which clearly point to the relation be- 
tween drinking and accidents, vio- 
lence, and crime. 

We can also try to interpret clever 
liquor advertisements. Not only will 
we object strenuously to those vicious 
advertisements which clearly exceed 
the bounds of simple truth by making 
it appear that one’s health, wealth, 
beauty, and brains are enhanced by 
the use of alcohol, but we will work 
for their control. One mother I know 
comments lightly, yet negatively, to 
her children when they are exposed 
to the suggestive television commer- 
cials. As the announcer smacks his 
lips over the frothy beer, she may say 
calmly, “Oh no! Beer really tastes 
bitter. One has to learn to like it, you 
know. But it’s not worth the trouble 
it can bring.” 


We must let them decide 


It is important that we teach our 
children that they themselves must 
decide whether to take that first drink. 
Let them know that we are sym- 
pathetic to their desire to be inde- 
pendent. To say flatly “No! Never!” 
may only lead to rebellion. 

It is equally important that we ex- 
plain to them that alcohol is a depres- 
sant and that its use will make it more, 


not less, difficult for them to handle 
their adolescent emotions. The typical 
teen-ager has a consuming desire for 
self-expression; he wants to “make 
something of himself.” If we can 
demonstrate to him that drinking will 
handicap him in his ambitions, we will 
have touched a sensitive spot. If he 
understands that drinking will impair 
his success in athletics or make it un- 
safe for him to drive the family car, 
the chances are he will listen. 

A teen-ager may turn to alcohol be- 
cause it is important to him to be one 
of the gang. We can be sympathetic 
to this drive by encouraging him to 
conform in matters of less importance 
than drinking. Let him be one of the 
crowd, for example, by cheerfully al- 
lowing him to buy that pair of saddle 
shoes with the buckle at the back. 
Teach him that conformity for the 
sake of conformity may have little 
virtue, that sometimes it is grown-up 
to stand alone, and that he need not 
be a slave to the group. We should 
readily admit that it is also difficult for 
adults not to conform to customs in 
their own group of acquaintances. 
We can demonstrate that there are 
values in our adult lives beyond the 
cocktail party by the way we entertain 
our guests. 


We can work through the church 


As parents, we can help our 
churches and our community to de- 
velop sound recreational programs for 
the youngsters. We can insist firmly 
upon the dissemination of accurate, 
factual information on alcohol, intel- 
ligently graded, in both public school 
and church school. 

Finally, we should help our children 
discover a faith strong enough to carry 
them through life without resort to a 
“slass crutch.” Nothing can compete 
with church programs in helping our 
youth become the persons God meant 
them to be. Might not a really grow- 
ing, exploring faith become so excit- 
ing an adventure that liquor could 
never have an appeal? 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


“Throughout its life a church has the opportunity to lead people across their 
individual boundaries to new understanding and more faithful practice of 
God’s message in Christ. To this task it must bring the best materials and 
equipment available and- all the resources and skills of dedicated Christian 


leadership.” 


This quotation is from the introductory article in the Journal's thirty-fifth 
anniversary number. That special issue, coming in September, is designed to 
help you interpret the purposes and needs of your Christian education pro- 
gram. Reserve copies now for teachers, official board members, and parents. 


See coupon, page 37. 
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Art is bursting 


out all over 


iB IS GRATIFYING to editors and 
writers of a magazine when its 
readers are stimulated to tell about 
some of the things they are doing in 
line with the activities it advocates. 
It was my good fortune to help with 
the special February 1959 art issue of 
the International Journal of Religious 
Education and to be a joint hostess, 
with Mrs. Virgil E. Foster, of the ex- 
hibit of fine art reproductions held in 
connection with the meeting of the Di- 
vision of Christian Education in 
Omaha last February. 


Hundreds of people attended the ex- 
hibit, including directors of Christian 
education, ministers, lay workers in 
church school, and a great number 
of denominational staff members. It 
was heartening to learn that many 
churches are already using great art 
in teaching and worship. Many peo- 
ple asked questions, took notes, and 
said that they hoped to use some of 
the pictures in their own churches. 
We also learned that churches are do- 
ing exciting things in the creative arts. 


Creative art is used in church school 


Typical of a teacher’s use of creative 
art expression was the experience 
related by Helen Moseley, a weekday 
church school teacher in Dayton, Ohio. 
In her fourth-grade classes she 
showed the picture “Starry Night,” by 
van Gogh, and talked to the children 
about God’s continuing creation. She 
also played a recording of a choral 
version of James Weldon Johnson’s 
“The Creation.” As the children 
heard the record a second time, she 
encouraged them to express their feel- 
ings in rhythmic movement, in time 
with the music. Most of the children 


"Recorded by the choir of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School, 510 Wellington 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. Available from 
the School at $00 each plus postage. 
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by Jean Louise SMITH 


Free-lance writer, Norwich, Vermont 


entered into this activity joyously, 
each in his own way. Later they de- 
veloped group movements to this same 


music and shared their interpretation — 


in a worship service at a Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting. 


Churches promote art festivals 


Professor Lee J. Gable, of Lan- 
caster Theological Seminary, was so 
interested in the special art issue of 
the Journal that he invited a number 
of theological students and other peo- 
ple from the community to discuss the 
issue at his home. Several copies 
were passed around, and an interest- 


ing conversation on the arts and re-. 


ligion ensued. His seminary also 
sponsored a Festival of the Arts, con- 
sisting of four elements: an exhibit 
of various arts and crafts products 
created by members of the seminary 
family, a panel discussion on the arts 
and religion, a recital by the school 
instructor in sacred music, and a 
presentation of the play, The Proto- 
type, by the Chancel Players. 

Several churches have reported 
holding similar comprehensive fes- 
tivals. For example, the Congrega- 
tional Church of New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, held an exhibit of original 
works of religious art from March 21 
to 27. These works, executed in a 
variety of media, were the product of 
Fairfield County artists. The exhibit 
was sponsored by the Couples’ Club 
of the church and the Silvermine 
Guild of Artists. 

The Central Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester, New York, sponsored a 
week-long Religious Arts Festival in 
April, “to encourage the expression of 
all vital faith through the arts... to 
widen interest in the artistic expres- 
sion of religious faith . . . and to de- 
velop specific works of religious art 
in the fields of music, drama, painting, 


poetry and photography. 
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This festival was outstanding for a 
tracting many fine new works of a 
in various forms: choral and in 
mental music, poetry, drama, p 
graphs (both prints and color slides 
and paintings in all media. There w 
a production of an original play, Sa: 
by Dane R. Gordon, the associate m 
ister, and performances of some ne 
music. The paintings and photograp 
were exhibited and attracted wide a 
tention. Awards were offered in t 
various fields by judges of high cc 
petence. The response to-the festi 
was unexpectedly large. Hundreds: 
entries were submitted in each cate 
gory and crowds attended all 
exhibits and public meetings. 

Another local church with an am 
tious program was the First Congregé 
tional Church in Cambridge, assa~ 
chusetts. Its Religious Arts Festiv: 
held in April, centered on the th emi 
“Man’s Search for Meaning.” It ii 
cluded a hymn festival, a perforn 
ance of Christ in the Concrete City, a 
talk by the Reverend A. L. Kershaw 
assisted by a jazz combo, a service 
worship led by the Boston Universit 
Dance Choir, a panel discussion, a 
exhibits of painting and sculptur 
related to the theme. 

A similar festival was held in 
First Congregational Church of } 


neapolis, Minnesota. Its minsteet 
Reverend Donald Sevetson, describe 
one of the chief benefits of the expe 
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rience as follows: “A good mam 
artistically sophisticated people cam 
through our doors—many for the f 
time—and were impressed by the i in. 
tegrity and seriousness of what th 
church was doing. A beginning vy 
made in developing a relation be 
some of the artists and some of t as 
people in the religious circles in o 
community. We began to come 
grips with some difficult issues whic’ 
are common to our two fields of dis 
cipline.” 

The Westminster Presbyteri: 
Church in downtown Cincinnati y 
so pleased with the response to 
first May Festival of the Religiou 
Arts in 1958 that it had another this 
year, May 1-3. This festival was dedi 
cated to the memory of Dr. Hugh Ivan 
Evans, former minister. It included 
an illustrated lecture and exhibit of 
church architecture, a talk on reli-_ 
gious drama, a presentation c 
“Christ in the Concrete City” by th 
Little Theatre of the Cad 
Wooster, an exhibit of religious 2 
and two musical programs with o 
standing soloists. 


How art programs are initiated 


Mrs. J. Eldon Johnson, director of 
Christian education of the Colonial 


Church of Edina, Minneapolis, tells 
how art was introduced as part of the 
Christian education program in her 
church: 

“Our little project started one day 
when we were thinking of a theme for 
a mothers’ and daughters’ luncheon, 
and someone suggested art and artists 
—the decorations could be palettes 
and smocks, ete. I wondered out loud 
why our church didn’t have more art 
in it. Then, of course, somebody got 
busy and talked to a lot of people, and 
a committee was formed to search out 
things we might like. I have already 
sent for a few reproductions which I 
saw and liked at Omaha, and we are 
waiting for others to come. We also 
nave people in our congregation who 
are artists. 

“We are soon to have a week for 
Christian education and have chosen 
as our theme ‘Art in Christian Edu- 
sation.’ Everyone has been most co- 
yperative. We will have several dis- 
plays during this week of both the 
adult and children’s art work in the 
church. We hope to have some origi- 
nal paintings from one of the art 
Zalleries in our city, too. The director 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
will speak to our teachers at a dinner. 

“We will also have an open house for 
sarents, and hope that out of all this 
someone will be willing to take charge 
and help us do more with art in our 
church. We have large halls, and with 
he proper lighting it would be won- 
jerful to have pictures on them. Also 
we have a small chapel, where we 
sould use pictures most effectively. 
Dur church school rooms are bare, so 
you see we have a long way to go.” 

Miss Ione Sikes, director of Chris- 
jan education in the Third Presby- 
erian Church in Rochester, New 
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York, describes the experience of her 
teachers. For a long time, many beau- 
tiful reproductions of great religious 
paintings had been hanging in the 
parish house. Recently it was decided 
to move some of these pictures to 
other rooms so that the various church 
school departments might enjoy them. 
In the moving process, it was dis- 
covered that the collection was far 
from complete. This led to purchas- 
ing new pictures. All of these pictures 
are being increasingly appreciated as 
they are used in the teaching and 
worship program of the church school. 

Miss Sikes also reports consider- 
able interest in another idea which is 
new to the church. On Saturday 
mornings anyone who wants to draw 
or paint may come to a room in the 
parish house which is set aside for this 
purpose. People of all ages are en- 
joying the opportunity to be creative. 

For many years the Washington 
Square Methodist Church in Green- 
wich Village, New York City, has had 
a similar art group on Monday eve- 
nings. The artists exhibit their work 
at semi-annual outdoor art shows, 
which are held in the neighborhood. 
This program has been a means of 
reaching some non-church people as 
well as including others who have be- 
longed for a long time. 

Mrs. Basil Milovsoroff, church school 
superintendent of the small Congre- 
gational Church of Norwich, Vermont, 
was so enthusiastic about the Journal 
art issue that she planned the March 
teachers’ meeting around it. As the 
group commented on the contents of 
this issue, they began to wonder about 
the pictures in their own church house 
and sent one of the men out to get 
them. He came back with three pic- 
tures: an oil painting with this in- 


NOTE: The editors of the Journal and 
the writer of this article would be in- 
terested in knowing of other churches 
that have sponsored art exhibits, held 
art festivals, or used great art in their 
education programs. 


scription on the back, “ “The Return 
of the Prodigal Son,’ detail by A. de 
Salvyui,” and two reproductions of 
beautiful landscapes by Corot. 

Together, the group studied and 
analyzed “The Return of the Prodi- 
gal.” They liked it very much and said 
that they were seeing it with “new 
eyes.” It was decided that this 
ture could be used with benefit in joint 
worship services of the junior, youth, 
and adult departments. Junior de- 
partment teachers said they would like 
to use it as a subject of study in their 
classes. The Corot landscapes were 
to be reserved for later use in worship. 
Then someone remembered having 
seen a reproduction of “Christ before 
Pilate,” by Munkacsy, at the back of 
the assembly room of the parish house, 
and it was agreed to call this to the 
attention of the church school before 
and during Holy Week. 

Before the evening was over, a small 
committee had been appointed to 
investigate the possibility of purchas- 
ing some reproductions of great reli- 
gious paintings in order to start a 
portfolio of pictures appropriate for 
use in the various departments of the 
church school. 

In contrast to this small New Eng- 
land village church is the large, con- 
temporary style Swope Park Meth- 
odist Church of Kansas City, Missouri, 
which holds an exhibit of religiou 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Westminster 
Presbyterian Church 
in Dayton, Ohio, 
held a Festival of 
Religious Arts in 
May which included 
an architectural 
exhibit. Dr. R. 

Kent Finley (left) 
and Mr. H. Walter 
Damon, president 
of the Church 
Architectural 

Guild, view the 
Guild’s traveling 
exhibit of out- 
standing churches. 


Discipline: 
a means to growth 


by Mabel BREHM 


Religious education leader and wife of the minister, 


Pie , an unattractive member of 
the fifth-grade vacation school class, 
had no friends among the other boys 
and girls. Her sullen face and loud, 
rasping voice made it difficult for the 
teachers to accept her. Her favorite 
behavior was to poke slyly at folks 
who were sitting or standing near 
her. Consequently, she was isolated 
in study times and rejected on the 
playground. Her actions were dis- 
ruptive to the entire group. 

One day, as a teacher came into a 
small group of map makers who were 
standing at a table studying their 
work, she saw Patty poke viciously 
at Esther, a friendly girl whom every- 
one liked. The teacher moved swiftly 
and laid a restraining hand on the 
poking arm. “Patty,” she said, “I know 
you don’t feel very happy inside, and 
it helps you to take pokes at people. 
We can’t let people be hurt here. But 
I do know how you feel.” The teach- 
er’s voice was understanding, not 
condemning. She seemed to share the 
child’s inner feeling. 

Patty turned, and a look of relief 
swept over her troubled face. Sullen- 
ness was replaced by a grateful smile. 
She said nothing, and the teacher did 
not pursue the subject. She dropped 
her hand and walked away. 

There were no more pokes that 
morning. The rasping, dissonant voice 
was silenced for a while. In the 
closing worship service, Patty ‘sat 
beside the teacher and momentarily 
laid her head on the _ teacher’s 
shoulder. 

The child’s difficulties were not 
ended. She still poked at people on 
bad days and gave sullen and argu- 
mentative answers. But for a brief 
moment’ the cloud over her had lifted, 
and instead of a “discipline problem” 
the teacher saw a girl who, with 
understanding and insight, could be- 
come a contributing member of the 
group. Freed from her concern about 
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herself, Patty could learn to exercise 
discipline from within. 

Michael, a seventh-grader, is a-dis- 
turber in public school as well as in 
church school. Whenever class mem- 
bers are called upon to read or recite, 
he wise-cracks, puts his feet out to 
trip students passing him, and gen- 
erally is a nuisance. In public school 
he spends many hours in the princi- 
pal’s office. Numerous church school 
teachers have given up in despair. 

Yet one day it was discovered that 
Michael did not know how to read 
well. His reading was at third-grade 
level. In public and church ‘school he 
was humiliated countless times be- 


cause of his lack in this basic skill. . 


The inevitable new teacher came to 
the church school class. When Michael 
was asked to read aloud, the other 
boys and girls looked at him, then at 
the teacher. They were all set to 
enjoy the usual tussle. “He never 
reads!” one of them contributed. The 
teacher gave Michael a brief, accept- 
ing nod. “That’s all right,” he said, 
“no one has to read in this class unless 
he wants to,” and passed on to another 
person. The boy’s face revealed the 
relief that acceptance of his difficulty 
gave him. In this particular class, 
Michael had no further behavior 
difficulties. 


Children need to be understood 


Many boys and girls like Michael 
and Patty are regarded as “problems.” 
They are scolded and sent out of the 
room. They are ostracized by their 
age mates. Notes are sent to their 
parents; their ministers are consulted 
about their behavior. Yet unless it is 
recognized that there are causes for 
their behavior, and unless those 
causes are discovered and the prob- 
lems are eased, the behavior symp- 
toms will continue. 

Patty and Michael would be quickly 


noticed in any group. Their behavior 
is disturbing. But some quiet children. 
also have problems and are often 
overlooked because they are quiet. 
The quiet child may need even more: 
help with his problems than the ag- 
gressive one. It is not always easy to 
identify the quiet child’s difficulties; 
but with patience, understanding, and 
love, the teacher can help the child to 
overcome them. 

In the church school, no person 
may be ignored. Every child needs 
help in his relations with other boys 
and girls, and with the guiding adults. 
All through these associations there 
must be expressed the redemptive 
love of God as revealed in Christ. 
We cannot teach redemptive love in 
words if it does not show in our 
actions. We cannot discipline without 
being disciples. 


How can we help them? . 

There are certain areas in which all 
teachers can grow in understanding 
so that boys and girls can be helped 
to achieve freedom through discipline 
from within. 

Relate teaching methods to individ- 
ual needs. First, of course, we must 
be sure that the teaching situation is 
a good one for learning. The teacher 
needs to understand how boys and 
girls grow and develop. Knowing that 
certain kinds of behavior are perfectly 
natural to a particular age, he will not 
be troubled by a child’s actions; in- 
stead, he will find ways of using the 
creative energy which is in every 
child. He will learn how to bring the 
quiet, withdrawn member into the 
circle of “belonging,” and how to 
redirect the aggressiveness of others. 

Observe their behavior. If difficulties 
continue, the teacher may share the 
problem with other experienced 
workers. An observer might be added 
to the class group. Even in a short 
church school hour, one can make 
some discoveries. Is this a happy or 
an unhappy child? Is Elsie, who bites 
her nails, really satisfied to sit as quiet 
as a mouse while all the others volun- 
teer for parts in the Bible story that 
is being dramatized, or does she wish 
someone would help her find a part 
that would bring her appreciation 
from the others? Wally, the class 
clown, may win followers when he 
pesters the teacher, but does he have 
friends when class is over? Can his 
mischief be channeled into better 
forms of expression? How can the 
group become one in which each 
member is important? Discipline will 
be a tool instead of a weapon when 
all members find ways to share in the 
group life. 

Get to know their parents. The 
Sunday-to-Sunday observations need 
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‘to be augmented by acquaintance with 

the troubled child’s parents. For ex- 
ample, when the teacher visited 
[Patty’s parents, she noted their anxi- 
ety about her. Because she was the 
oldest child and had no brothers, 
they had definite ideas about the 
directions her life should take and had 
extravagant ambitions for her. 

Even an unskilled teacher can talk 

with parents and share their concerns, 
and if the way is opened can offer 
the resources of the church for help. 
Parents are usually aware of a child’s 
difficulties and will appreciate the 
kind interest of someone who also 
cares for their child. 
_ Visit their school. A visit to the 
public school, or a phone visit with 
the teacher, may be helpful. The 
purpose of this visit is not to compare 
problems, but to show concern and 
discover some area in which the boy 
or girl excels. Often the student who 
is dreamy or inattentive to class 
studies may have some ability in art 
or music which can be recognized in 
the church school class and depart- 
ment. 

Plan to meet their needs. When the 
teacher knows this much about a 
child’s background, he begins to take 
a different attitude toward someone 
like Patty and Michael. He makes 
allowances for them, just as he does 
for John who walks with crutches 
and for Janice who is frail as a result 
of rheumatic fever. He remembers 
the demands of Patty’s home and sees 
to it that pressures are eased in the 
ehurch school. He knows her sullen- 
ness is not really directed toward him 
and he is able to respond to the child’s 
real self. 

Since Michael’s greatest difficulty 
is in reading, the teacher plans for 
activities in the class which give 
Michael an opportunity to use his 
ability to draw simple cartoons. A 
story that Jesus told can be learned 
by illustrating it in a cartoon strip as 
well as by reading it aloud. 

Sue cannot sit still or give attention 
to the teacher for more than a brief 
period. The teacher knows that Sue’s 
mother is seriously ill. The child ex- 
presses her anxiety just as an adult 
does, but she cannot verbalize it. So 
the teacher plans for her to take 
messages to the superintendent, to go 
to the supply room for extra chalk, 
to be excused a little early to help 
prepare for the worship service. She 
knows that only kindness can pene- 
trate Sue’s anxiety and help her to 
learn. 


Help them to understand themselves 


Even with a good program, genuine 
adult understanding, and cooperation 
with the home, difficulties with indi- 
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It is not always easy to identify the quiet child’s difficulties; but with patience, 
understanding, and love, the teacher can help the child overcome them. 


Luoma Photos 


viduals will still arise. Growth is not 
a short-term proposition. There are 
many ups and downs over a long time 
in becoming a disciplined self. In the 
meantime it is not fair to the other 
learners to permit destructive be- 
havior. We cannot have poking, 
pinching, and wrestling matches in 
our classes. Limits have to be set. But 
if a teacher has made every effort 
to discover the causes of children’s 
misbehavior, he will find that the 
children accept these limits more hap- 
pily than if he says flatly, “You can’t 
do that in my class!” Children who 
are helped to look at their unaccept- 
able behavior objectively learn to set 
standards for themselves. 

Feelings are strange things. They 
control much of our lives. We recog- 
nize their importance in family rela- 
tions and in our work. We must face 


them, also, in the teaching of religion. 
Little children, boys and girls, young 
men and women, need to learn to live 
with their feelings. The person who 
handles his feelings well is the self- 
disciplined person who makes the 
greatest contributions to his family, 
church, and society. 

But everyone needs help in growing 
toward this goal. The church school 
must express some of God’s concern 
for individuals by seeing to it that 
each child is welcomed as a person of 
worth and is loved in spite of any 
problems or handicaps. A child should 
be valued as someone precious in 
God’s sight, a unique and special per- 
son who is like no one else in the 
world. Thus, living even among great 
pressures, he may learn to see himself 
as God’s child, able to be a complete 
person. 
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Seventh in a series 


use many 
related 


teaching 
procedures 
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by Eleanor Shelton MORRISON 


Christian education leader and wife 
of Truman A. Morrison, minister of 
Edgewood People's Church, East 
Lansing, Michigan 


Vil High school 


Discussion is about the only 
teaching procedure one can use with 
high school students, except perhaps 
individual reading. I’m afraid they 
would think other ways of teaching 
either artificial or too simple.” So 
speak many new teachers of high 
school classes in church school. Yet 
this is not necessarily true. The lives 
of teen-agers are many-sided and full 
of interesting activities; the church’s 
approach cannot be less imaginative, 
interesting, and varied than the rest 
of their living. This does not, however, 
imply a multiplicity of experiences of 
a miscellaneous sort, provided simply 
in an effort to interest or appeal to 
young people. The teaching pro- 


_ cedures must be interrelated with one 


another and aimed at providing so 
rich an experience of the Christian 
faith that that faith “comes alive.” 

High school young people are very 
conscious of the fact that they are 
no longer children. They wish to be 
treated as adults, and react against 
any procedure or attitude which as- 
sumes they are not growing into ma- 
turity. Insofar as possible, the church 
must, therefore, make the teen years 
a time for more mature, serious study, 
dealing with the big questions of life 
which pose no easy answers. Teen- 
agers need the kind of group in which 
they feel free to voice their doubts, 
questions, and perplexities. Childish 
“answers” and oversimplified solu- 
tions to their questions leave them 
feeling cheated and rebellious. To be 
able to catch a vision of the far 
reaches of some of the ultimate ques- 
tions of living (Who am I? Where am 
I going? What is death? Who was 
Christ? Is there a purpose in life? 
How does one find God? Why is there 
suffering?) is far more important than 
solving them neatly. 

In group life, teen-agers find both 
a problem and a fullfilment. They are 
seeking to find their way in a world 
filled with many pressures to con- 
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orm. They value the esteem of the 
ither young people, and are seeking 
find a balance between individual 
| seeiee and life in the group. The 
| a which imaginatively identifies 
with their struggles for integrity, 
while holding out to them some clues 
of direction, is treading a sound path. 
it must take full cognizance in its 
drogram of the nature of teen-age 
group life and allegiances, and the 
pull of group activities. 
' Though adolescence is a time of 
‘declaring independence” from old 
ways imposed by adults, it is not com- 
plete without a “declaration of inter- 
dependence” —a coming into a new 
elation with and attitude toward 
adults. One of the deepest needs of 
teen-agers is to find a few adults 
whom they can trust and with whom 
they can share things that matter 
most. The church has a unique oppor- 
tunity of offering young people the 
companionship of mature and con- 
vinced Christians who are “alive” and 
Open to teen-age concerns and enthu- 
siasms. 
_ The world in which teen-agers live 
is very different from the world of the 
Bible. The youth culture and the cul- 
ture of middle-class America do not 
put primary emphasis on relations 
with God as the central requirement 
for the good life. Relations with other 
persons and with things are thought 
of being much more real. To be one 
of the group, to be well-liked and 
well-rounded, is considered just as 
important if not more so than to have 
a relationship with God.* Consider- 
able interpretation is therefore neces- 
sary to have the message of the Bible 
becoming meaningful for today’s 
young people. 

An an illustration of the way the 
Bible can come alive through the use 
of several related teaching pro- 
cedures, let us see how it worked with 
a group studying the book of Amos. 
A high school senior will describe 
- happened to him. 


* * * * * * 


If anybody had told me a year ago 
that I would be talking so enthusias- 
tically about anything from the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, I would 

ever have believed him. The Alex- 
mders (they are our group leaders) 
re really responsible for it. 

Last September we went to the 
Rome of the Alexanders for the first 
meeting of our high school discussion 
group. Right off, I knew this was go- 
ing to be different from ordinary 
Sunday school, such as we had had 
when we were younger. It was in- 


_ ?For further elaboration of this point, see 
the article in this i a sd Andrew Young, 
“Dig Those Krazy Ki 
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formal, and the Alexanders treated us 
like real people. Several of the group 
had said at the end of last year that 
they didn’t know anything at all about 
the Old Testament, and they wished 
we could spend some time this year 
finding out about it. The Alexanders 
suggested that we start with the first 
book that was written down in the 
Old Testament. We thought they 
meant Genesis, but were later sur- 
prised to find it was Amos. 


We started with an opinion poll 


I haven’t done much Bible study, 
and I really wasn’t sure how interest- 
ing this would be. But since the group 
had asked for it, I went along. 

The Alexanders started by asking 
our opinions on a series of contro- 
versial statements. We wrote our 
opinions about these statements, and 
later defended our reactions in each 
case. Here are the statements: 


“God shows his favor to good people 
by making them prosperous.” 

“The church, for the sake of unity, 
ought to steer clear of controversial 
matters.” 

“If Amos or some other prophet 
interested in the living conditions of 
people were to come to America, he 
would probably be rather pleased 
with what he found.” 

“God desires true worship more 
than true justice.” 

“Since America is a Christian 
nation, God will not punish her, but 
will eventually cause her enemies to 
be punished.” 

“One’s religious ideas have to be 
compromised in the business world.” 

After a lively discussion, the Alex- 
anders helped us find places in Amos 
which had a bearing on the state- 
ments we had been discussing. They 
told us something about what kind of 
a person Amos was, as well as some- 
thing about the conditions of that 
time. They reminded us that a prophet 
often said things that made him un- 
popular—for instance, Amos said the 
Lord would destroy all the enemies 
of Israel (how the crowds must have 
cheered!), and then went on to say 
that because the people of Israel had 
a special relationship to him they 
especially. would have to suffer for 
their wrongdoings. 

Then we listened to a tape record- 
ing made by one of the men in the 
church who reads very well. It was 
the words of Amos, cut and inter- 
spersed with sentences of explanation 
such as, “Amos speaks now about the 
social conditions of his time, and 
God’s relation to them,” “Amos de- 
fines true religion,” “Amos speaks of 
corruption and injustice,” or “Amos 
speaks to the merchants of his time.” 


We prepared a choral reading 


When we met the next evening the 
tape recorder was there again, only 
this time the Alexanders suggested 
that we do the recording. We all 
listened to our voices on the recorder 
and tried reading a few passages. 
Then we heard parts of a record of a 
verse-speaking choir and decided it 
would be fun to try to do this our- 
selves. (I’m sure the Alexanders had 
planned or at least hoped for us to 
do it!) We read the whole book of 
Amos (it isn’t really very long, and 
poetry besides) to find the parts that 
would be most interesting to put into 
a choral reading.” We used a modern 
translation and finally made the fol- 
lowing selections: 

1. Amos’ description of himself and 
decision to speak truly: Amos 7:10-17. 

2. The speeches against the na- 
tions: Amos 1:3-5; 1:13-15; 2:1-3; 
ZeGeB as be O: 

3. The cost of luxury amid poverty: 
manos. 4.0 i) 10=12. 16:; 6:1, 3-6: 
8:4-7; 9:7, 8. 

4, What is real religion? Amos 4:4, 
By oot 15; 5221-24. 

We were surprised to discover how 
many times we had to practice to be 
able to read together effectively. 

The minister heard the tape of the 
practice sessions and asked if we 
would give the choral reading as the 
Seripture reading on Youth Sunday. 
But I’m getting ahead of the story. 


We did “encounter” Bible study 


We had done quite a bit of reading 
and talking in preparing the choral 
reading, but some of us felt it was 
still “out there.” So the Alexanders 
suggested that we try some “en- 
counter” Bible study to get at the 
feeling and meaning of a specific pas- 
sage in Amos. We divided into three 
groups, taking the section from Chap- 
ter 5 about true religion (5:21-24). 
In one group each person wrote a 
modern “translation” of the passage, 
trying to put it into language we 
would use today. 

The second group tried to write 
down what might have been the ex- 
periences which caused Amos to say 
these things, and how Amos felt. Most 
of their statements started with, 
“Amos, you feel... .” 

The third group wrote a meditation 
on “What this means to me.” 

This may sound pretty dull and 
“churchified,” but it really was in- 
teresting. I had never tried to write 
what somebody else was feeling or to 


*For a choral reading on this subject pre- 
pared by another junior high group, see 
the worship resources for junior highs in 
this issue. 
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put the Bible in everyday English. 
Once we got started, it was easier 
than it sounded. As I looked around 
the room, everybody was chewing on 
pencils or writing. I think all of 
us wrote more than we expected, once 
we got started. 

It was just like a worship service 
when we read to each other what we 
had written. The Alexanders thought 
we might be _ self-conscious and 
offered to do the reading, but we 
wanted to read our own. I think that 
was one of the first times it ever hit 
me hard that religion is meaningless 
if we are not doing something to 
counteract injustice and suffering— 
whether we caused it or not. 


We studied social conditions 


While we were talking about the 
conditions in Israel—oppression of 
poor people, shoddy business prac- 
tices, and such things — somebody 
asked what our world would look like 
to Amos. Most of us thought he would 
approve of America, and that the 
world is much better than in his day. 

Mr. Alexander asked how much we 
really know about the world. He 
works with CROP, the church group 
that sends farm products overseas. He 
had a movie of various places where 
there is hunger—real hunger. After 
the movie we all sat sort of stunned, 
hardly able to take it in. We talked 
about hunger, and then about whether 
there are other “sore spots” in the 
world that Amos might not look on 
favorably. 

We decided to find out. We did 
several things. Some of us read a 
little pamphlet called Let’s Join the 
Human Race, which shows how des- 
perate many of the people of the 
world are as a result of poverty, 
oppression, hunger, illness, and dis- 
crimination. We called on the direc- 
tor of the work with migrants in our 
country, on the councilman in charge 
of a subcommittee on housing, then on 
a woman who knows about refugees 
and about the United Nations. We 
wrote to missions boards to learn 
what the church is doing and where 
the greatest needs exist. We saw the 
movie Boundary Lines, which shows 
how the lines that separate people 
are created by people, and what these 
lines do to persons. We looked at 
some of the pictures from the photo- 
graphic collection, The Family of Man, 
using them one night in our worship. 
As they were projected on the wall 
with an opaque projector, we sat in 
silence, thinking. 

All of us went one Saturday on a 
tour of housing in our town—that 
was sure an eye-opener! I had no idea 
that there were people who had to 
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live, here in America, in such blighted 
housing as we saw. We began to 
change our ideas about whether jus- 
tice is predominant everywhere in 
America and in the world. 


We took specific action 


Most of us young people were 
pretty upset about the things we had 
learned and wanted to do something 
about it. Amos said that religious 
rituals don’t mean much when op- 
pression is present. We talked about 
sponsoring a displaced persons family. 
The Alexanders helped us think about 
what a big job it was and how much 
time it would take. We talked it all 
through, and decided we would like 
to try something really ambitious like 
that. We felt it was something “real,” 
something vitally important—not just 
an activity to keep us off the streets. 
We could help a family of human 
beings get a fresh start in life. 


We learned hymns of social justice 


While we were working on the D.P. 
project, we got to feeling much more 
like a group. Funny how something 
big like that can draw a group close 
together. Singing together helped that 
feeling, too. Once when we were dis- 
cussing whether God really knows or 
cares about the living conditions of 
people, one of the young people 
quoted a hymn about how God works 
through us to relieve the suffering of 
helpless people. 
hymn, “The Voice of God Is Calling,” 
and several others. My favorite is 
“Once to Every Man and Nation.” 
Others were ‘‘Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life,” “Turn Back, 
O Man,” and “O God of Earth and 
Altar.” Sometimes we sang; some- 
times we read the words while the 
music was played. At other times we 
compared the ideas of the hymn with 
Amos’ ideas. Once we made up a 
litany, alternately having the leader 
read passages from Amos and the 
group sing verses of a hymn. 


We did some creative writing 


We had such a good experience 
with the Bible study when we wrote 
our own ideas that the Alexanders 
suggested we try more creative writ- 
ing. The idea didn’t appeal to me 
because I got poor grades in composi- 
tion in high school; but it appealed 
to the others, so I went along. We 
divided into two groups. One group 
worked on “Amos on Main Street,” 
the other on “Amos Meets the 
People.” 

The idea of the first one was to 
figure out what Amos might say to 


We learned that” 


our town if he were to visit us today. 
What we learned from the go-see trip, 
movies, and interviews helped us. We 
decided not to follow the outline of 
the Book of Amos, but to try putting 
his big ideas into a modern setting. 
It took us several evenings to figure 
out what areas we would cover, and 
to get our ideas going. One of the 
girls types well, so she typed up our 
ideas as fast as they came. Then we 
read them and put them into better 
form. 

The second group wrote the script 
for a panel show. It was like “Meet 
the Press”—a group of people asked 
Amos questions about his attitudes 
and ideas on various issues, as though 
he were a prophet in our country. 
The panel members included a church 
member, a tenement dweller, a Negro, 
a migrant worker, and a high school 
student. When Amos really lit into 
some~of the things at school that he 
thought were an “abomination”— 
cliques, cheating, and dating just te 
get a lot of “scalps”’—it got close to 
home. | 


We made objects for use in worship 


One evening one of the boys said 
he was making air-brush posters at 
school for a party and wondered i 
we could do something like that in 
our group. The Alexanders got the 
idea right away and suggested that we 
spend an evening on that sort of thing 
everybody wearing work clothes 
When we arrived, there were severa! 
spray guns filled with white shoe 
polish and several squares of dark 
cloth. There were also some. wood- 
burning sets and a large piece o! 
beautiful cherry wood. The Alexan- 
ders showed us how to use the equip- 
ment, and we experimented with it 
I discovered that air brushing anc 
spatter printing are the same thing 
You pin a pattern or letters onto the 
dark cloth, spray the white ink al 
around it, and then wait until it dries 
When the pattern is removed, thers 
is a design the color of the clotk 
surrounded by tiny spatters of white 

Half of us worked on a burned- 
wood “focus of thought” to put ove! 
the altar, with a paraphrase of one 
of Amos’ ideas on it. The other: 
made a beautiful altar cloth with 
symbols representing suffering anc 
injustice. We were supposed to take 
the plaque and the cloth down at the 
end of the year, but we left them be- 
cause the words and symbols alway: 
set us thinking in worship. 


We had a rhythmic choir 


Some of the girls and two of the 
boys formed a rhythmic choir and in- 
terpreted our “Amos on Main Street’ 
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ymbolically. In case you don’t know 
hat a rhythmic choir is, as most of us 
idn’t until last year, it’s a group of 
eople who interpret a hymn or poem 
r Scripture passage in symbolic 
1ovements, to the accompaniment of 
jusic.* We used it in the Youth Sun- 
ay service, along with the choral 
eading. Several adults told us it was 
high point in the service for them, 
10ugh they had never heard of using 
uch a thing in a worship service. 


Ve were deeply concerned 


Our closing meeting together was 
specially impressive. We had a 
acrificial dinner. Everybody paid as 
iuch as he would have for a good 
eal at a restaurant, but we had the 
ind of food many people in the world 
ave every day: thin soup, black 
read, and rice. One of the young 
eople remarked that it reminded him 
f the line in the hymn about “shar- 
ig a wretched crust.” Eating as little 
s millions of people do every day 
made us realize something of what 
is like to be hungry. We used the 
1oney for part of the fare of the 
isplaced person’s family. 

After the meal we had a half-hour 
f silence, with only Hebrew hymns 
laying in the background. As the 
wusic continued softly, we worked 
rith clay or finger paints, or tempera 
aints and brush, expressing our feel- 
1g about justice and injustice in the 
rorld. The Alexanders said that if 
7e didn’t want to try the clay and 
ther things, we could use words to 
escribe our feelings. 

Two of the creations I especially 
emember. One was a formless lump 
f clay, out of which rose a hand. 
the boy who did it explained that 
reviously he had been unaware, un- 
oncerned about the suffering of 
eople in our community and else- 
yhere—as unconcerned as the lump 
f clay. But now, through our dis- 
ussion and our D.P. project, he could 
ee that his hand could make a differ- 
nce. 

The other was a finger painting 
yhich had Gothic doors in black, sur- 
ounded by dark brown and purple. 
\t one side, surrounded by rays of 
ellow, were two figures reaching out 
0 each other. The girl who painted 
t said she felt that until people start 
ridging the gaps between each other, 
he churches will be dark, empty 
hells of the true meaning of Chris- 


lanity. 
* * * * * * 


*See Margaret Palmer Fisk, The Art of 
he Rhythmic Choir, for a detailed descrip- 
ion of the theory and practice of the 
hythmic choir in worship. 
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Two boys and some of the girls formed a rhythmic choir and interpreted “Amos on 


Fa 


Main Street.” This was used on Youth Sunday, along with our choral reading. 


Bill Mitcham 


As stated at the outset, young peo- 
ple need varied and interesting teach- 
ing procedures, integrally related to 
one another. The.learning experi- 
ence described above grew out of the 
informal, give-and-take relations be- 
tween the group and the adult leaders. 
The adults saw their role as that of 
suggesting, leading, giving structure 
to the group. The young people were 
able to see that their group was “dif- 
ferent from ordinary Sunday schools,” 
in that there was freedom and they 
were treated as maturing persons. 


The leaders stimulated research 


The introduction to the biblical 
material in the tape-recorded reading 
came after considerable interest was 
already aroused by the opinion poll 
on controversial issues. The relation 
of these issues to the big ideas in the 
Book of Amos led into an exploration 
of Amos. The leaders set the scenery, 
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so to speak, for the drama of Amos 
by telling of the background, the 
people, the situation out of which 
Amos came. The group was then 
ready to search for the heart of the 
message in Amos. The taped excerpts, 
forcefully read and tied together with 
interpretive statements, helped to give 
the feeling tone and to make vivid 
the content of Amos’ message. 

As the group prepared the choral 
reading based on Amos, they found it 
necessary to read the whole book. 
They read and studied because of 
their need, rather than because a 
teacher had given them an assign- 
ment. They turned to the Bible to 
find the message of Amos because 
they needed to know it in order to 
produce something they wanted to 
produce. This natural use of the Bible 
avoids the dull routine of plowing 
through it because the lesson schedule 
calls for certain chapters to be read. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A new source 


of DRE’s 


by Walter Houston CLARK 


Dean of the Hartford School of Religious Education, 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut 


Reem EDUCATION is like 
running a home: its work is never 
done. One reason for this—perhaps the 
main one—is that there are not enough 
competent workers to do it. Even 
where a church is persuaded to afford 
the services of a director or minister 
of Christian education, which may 
take some doing on the part of its 
harried pastor, the problem is to find 
the right person for the job and one 
who is also available. Apparently the 
law of supply and demand does not 
obtain in the spiritual sphere, for 
there just are not enough trained 
workers in the field of religious educa- 
tion to go around. 

At the Hartford School of Religious 
Education, for example, we get be- 
tween fifteen and twenty requests for 
every one of our graduates. To be sure 
this does not mean that there are 
actually fifteen or twenty positions 
available to each candidate, since one 
church may have sent requests to five, 
six, or more other schools as well. 
Nevertheless, there is abundant evi- 
dence that the discrepancy between 
job openings and job applicants is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. And 
this despite the fact that salaries for 
religious education workers are be- 
coming realistic, in some cases even 
handsome, by comparison with former 
subsistence levels. 


Marriage increases the scarcity 


Churches that lose out in the 
scramble for trained workers either 
carry on with volunteers or make do 
with half-trained help, while the 
schools and seminaries stand by help- 
lessly, unable to satisfy more than a 
fraction of the increasing demand. 
One of the problems is that a large 
number of trainees never see profes- 
sional service in the church, or not 
for long, because they are young 
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Older married people who have raised 


sometimes work better 
than young persons. 


families can 
with children 


Don Parkinson 


women. In this as in other professions, 
many women leave the field for 
marriage. 

The bewildered administrator of a 
seminary, who sometimes wonders 
whether he is running a school or a 
marriage bureau, can take comfort 
from the fact that not all the good 
training is lost of these young women 
defectors. Some of them marry clergy- 
men, who make use of their wives’ 
skills; while many others do a good 
job of religious education with their 
own children and as lay workers in the 
church school. 


Older people are available 


There is, however, another promis- 
ing source of supply that should not be 
overlooked—namely, qualified mid- 
dle-aged and older people. 

Most theological schools make it a 
policy to refuse entrance to anyone 
over forty or forty-five, thereby dis- 
couraging a large number of dedicated 


and capable older people from training} 

as religious education workers. The 
objection that people of this age have 
reached the prime of life and will con4 
tribute progressively less to society as. 
they grow older has no basis in faet} 
On the contrary, it has been our ex-| 
perience at Hartford Foundation} 
where age is not a consideration fox 
admission, that older students have as) 
much—in some cases even more—te| 
offer than their younger and less mT 
perienced classmates. 

For example, a schoolteacher came) 
to us in her late forties because she} 
felt that public school teaching was} 
not challenging enough. We en-| 
couraged her to take a year of gradu>} 
ate work and fit herself for the 
position of director of Christian edu | 
cation. At the end of a fruitful year,) 
she appears younger and happier, and 
is ready to answer her call. The} 
quality of her field work leaves nojj 
doubt that she will serve the church’ 
well in her new capacity. 

Another case is that of a successtilll 
businessman of fifty who owned two} 
stores and was active in his com- 
munity. While serving as superin-' 
tendent of a Methodist church school, | 
he caught a glimpse of what Christian} 
education can mean to the life of the} 
church. He became so imbued with a} 
sense of mission that he seriously con-' 
sidered giving up his business for} 
full-time service to the church. In-]} 
stead of discouraging him, we helped! | 
him to arrive at a workable solution. | 
He is now carrying a full program at) 
the seminary and has entrusted his) 
business to subordinates. He goes 
home week ends, and we have ar- 
ranged for him to do field work in his: 
home church. 

To be sure, it wasn’t easy for him to. 
pick up study habits after so many 
years out of college, and there were. 
times when he became very discour- |, 
aged until we assured him that stu- 
dents fresh out of college have an 
equally hard time. Now his grades are 
rising, and in class he contributes a 
unique point of view and a maturity 
that both stimulate and stabilize dis- 
cussions. Already his horizons have 
widened since he first envisioned 
them. When he has finished his course 
of study, this man will be a creative 
leader in his church and ar: 
tion. 

Then there was a housewife whit 
had raised a family and been active in 


her church’s nursery school ao work 


She came to us primarily to do wor 
in our nursery school, since that 

her specialty. As a result of her 
studies, she felt that she was able to 
do a much better job for her church. 
Her continued interest led her to take 
an intensive summer course, and she 
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jersuaded several of her friends to 
ollow her example. As an experienced 
nother, this woman possessed that 
mowledge of child and human nature 
which is basic to Christian education 
nm a nursery school. 

| Our most unusual story is that of a 
tixty-year-old grandmother who ap- 
plied. Admittedly we had our doubts 
ibout her, and might have turned her 
i if there hadn’t been a place 
available in the women’s dormitory. 
ven though she was not too good a 
student, we took a chance on her. As 
a former schoolteacher, she proved 
somewhat inflexible when it came to 
practice teaching, but she persevered 
and so did we. At the end of two years, 
she received her Master’s degree and 
was ready for work. We found a po- 
sition for her as director of Christian 
education in a medium-sized church 
in the West, where she has been serv- 
ing for three years and is extremely 
happy. This woman might very well 
have vegetated into old age but for 
the opportunity to do what she really 
wanted. What’s more, she has already 


Ly IT IS TRUE that fellowship in the 
church begins at birth, how can the 
church minister effectively to its 
youngest members in the first few 
months or years of their lives? The 
answer is: by helping to provide both 
parents and children with the kind of 
climate in which they can grow phys- 
ically, emotionally, and spiritually. 
This raises the question as to whether, 
in addition to other services, the 
church should provide nursery care 
for infants and toddlers, in order best 
to serve both them and their parents. 

There are those who feel that it is 
harmful to separate very young chil- 
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given more years of service to the 
church than many a younger woman 
graduate. 


Maturity has values 


These are just a few cases taken at 
random to show that the church has 
resources among its older members 
from which to draw trained leaders 
for Christian education. The National 
Council of Churches publishes a pam- 
phlet entitled Do You Want to Be 
Wanted?’ appealing to workers in this 
field. It is directed mainly to youth, 
but its message applies equally to the 
middle-aged and older. In Christian 
education, there is a chance for life to 
begin at forty, fifty, or even sixty. 

Granted that older people do not 
possess the verve and vigor of youth, 
they have other qualities that make 
up for it. First among these is per- 
spective and judgment. The typical 


1Available from the Office of Publica- 
tion, National Council of Churches, 120 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. for 5c 
a copy. 


How can we 


dren from their parents in group care 
even for a short time, and that there- 
fore the church is not justified in pro- 
viding nursery care. Others feel that 
good nursery leadership and accom- 
modations minimize the danger of 
physical and emotional harm to the 
child, and that it is important for the 
church to minister to parents and chil- 
dren in this way. 

The church serves very young chil- 
dren through their parents. For ex- 
ample, the two-month-old son of Dick 
and Sally Watson is being served 
through his parents’ satisfying in- 
volvement in the young adult group, 
which is helping them to extend their 
Christian insight into other relations. 
The eighteen-month-old daughter of 
John and Martha Andrews is being 


young seminary graduate simply has 
not lived long enough to cope with 
some of the perplexing problems that 
confront a director of religious edu- 
cation. Even two years of graduate 
work do not supply the maturity 
gained from ten or twenty extra years 
of living. Older married people who 
have raised families have the advan- 
tage of a better understanding of chil- 
dren and their problems. 

By the time a person reaches the 
mideentury mark, the chances are that 
he has arrived at a sounder religious 
conviction, based on a long association 
with the church, than a younger per- 
son with fewer years of experience 
behind him. No disparagement to 
younger workers is intended in point- 
ing out that many of their elders bring 
to religious education a stability and 
wisdom that may offset or complement 
some of the advantages of youth. With 
adequate training—and this is impor- 
tant—older workers with these qual- 
ities may help to meet the great need 
for directors and ministers of Chris- 
tian education. 


serve the babies? 


by Mary E. VENABLE 


Director of Children’s Work, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches 


served through her parents’ participa- 
tion in congregational worship, which 
is deepening and nourishing their spir- 
itual life. The two-year-old daughter 
of Anne Marks is being served through 
her mother’s association with the par- 
ents group, which is not only helping 
the mother to meet practical problems 
of Christian parenthood but is provid- 
ing her with important friendships 
that will enable her to compensate for 
the special problems of a broken home. 
Each of these children is also being 
served indirectly through the visiting 
ministry of the church, through rites 
of baptism or dedication, and through 
enriching resource materials. Thus by 
effectively ministering to their par- 
ents, a church can serve its youngest 
in many different ways. 
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Luoma Photos 


When are children ready to come? 


Individual differences play an im- 
portant part in deciding when a child 
is ready to be brought to church. 
Some children are ready much sooner 
than others to be separated from their 
parents. The Congregational Church 
of Brecksville, Ohio, which provides 
crib and toddler care during church 
services, as well as home visiting by 
nursery staff and parent counseling, 
has prepared the following leaflet as a 
guide to churches and parents: 


We recognize that the child’s needs 
are the first consideration in any child 
care nursery. A baby cannot speak for 
himself, and so it is up to concerned 
adults to speak for him. This pamphlet 
is an attempt to do so. It states the 
policy of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in its work with the youngest 
children. 

At each age the growing person has 
certain developmental tasks at which 
he must work in order to become ma- 
ture. 

No child psychologist or educator, 
religious or otherwise, has yet claimed 
that the baby, toddler, or two-year-old 
is ready to work at the task of adjusting 
to a strange environment or new per- 
sons. Nor has anyone claimed that these 
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children need to be in social groups. 
Their greatest needs are security, emo- 
tional and physical, comfort and love, 
and the chance to explore this world at 
their own speed. 

- For these reasons we cannot claim 


that the child needs the church crib-— 


room or nursery experience. He does 


not. These groups are not in any genu- - 


ine sense a part of the church school. 
They are child care groups; and they 
are a part of the church’s ministry to 
parents—not its ministry to children. 

Almost all children have trouble ad- 
justing to new places and new faces; 
for here they are facing one of the 
brutal facts of growing-up—we cannot 
be always within the protection of 
mother. To make this adjustment, a 
child needs to have a host of experi- 
ences which reinforce his sense of 
security. A frightening experience of 
being separated from his source of love 
and security too abruptly and too soon 
can cause a severe set-back in his readi- 
ness for this task at the time when he 
should be meeting it. 

Too often the church provides the 
environment and the occasion for this 
kind of negative experience. 

For these reasons, in an effort to 
safeguard the child and his rights, 
parents who wish to use this child care 
service are asked to take certain pre- 
cautions. For its part, the church will 
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endeavor to plan carefully and wis 
for these children. 


THE PARENT'S PART 
1. When parents first bring a child 
church care, they will be asked tc 
fill out a brief information sheet. Or! 
succeeding Sundays, writing dowr 
the child’s name will be sufficient. 
2. On the first Sunday, one parent will 
plan to remain a few minutes to see 
how ‘the child reacts to this ney 
situation. 
3. Parents are asked to inform at 
usher as to where they will be 
sitting in case they need to be called 
out during the church service. | 
4. If the baby or toddler seems afraic 
or unhappy, the parent may find if 
necessary to remain with him fo! 
the whole hour. Sometimes leavi 
a glove or other personal belongin 
of a parent in the room with th 
child will prove reassuring. ie 
If after two or three Sundays, 
child is still unhappy at church, it 
be best for the parents to make some 
other arrangements for his care. After 
a few months, this big step may be tried 
again. | 


THE CHURCH’S PART | 
1. The rooms and toys will be kept a: 
clean as possible. The sheets on the 
cribs will be changed after eact 
occupancy. | 

2. Eight children will be considerec 
capacity for any group. There wil 
be two adults with each group. As 
consistently as possible, these wil 
be the same two; so that the chil 
dren will become familiar witt 
them. 

3. We will discourage the leaving 0: 
toddlers or two-year-olds in the 
church’s care for more than one 
hour. 

4. If the baby cries and cannot be 
comforted, we will call the parents 


It will be noted that this church doe: 
not consider its nursery care as it: 
complete service to babies and ther 
families. It provides also the service: 
of the “Nursery Home Caller” anx 
counseling with parents. Ministerin; 
to the needs of young children ant 
their families calls for a dedicatec 
awareness of the incalculable impor. 
tance of these families to the church’ 
total ministry. The church that serve! 
them on a person-to-person basis, ii 
the home as well as in parent group 
and through other special services, i 
meeting the challenge they presen 
with vitality and foresight.’ 


1For further information, read Th 
Church and Children under Four, pub 
lished by the National Council of Churche: 
Portfolio 75 cents. 


Education 


in Christian 


Education 


Prepared by 

‘the Department of A-V 

and Broadcast Education of the 
National Council of Churches 


Address all correspondence to: 
NCC: DAVBE 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The News Reel 


Presbyterian Film 
Hailed by 
Roman Catholics 


Readers who have seen the feature 
motion picture, Mark of the Hawk, are 
aware of its honest attempt to challenge 
American Christians with the deeper 
meanings of a world mission. This prod- 
uct of the United Presbyterian Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
has made its impression upon other than 
Protestants, apparently. 

In December 1958 (according to BFC 
News, the NCC’s Broadcasting and Film 
Commission quarterly), the Diocesan 
Councils of Catholic Men and Women in 
Toledo, Ohio, did a remarkable job in 
promoting the motion picture. After set- 
ting up a special screening for key lead- 
ers, the organizations distributed thirty 
thousand discount tickets to parishioners 
in the diocese. 

Said the Reverend Lawrence Ernst, 
Moderator of the Councils, “Although told 
from a Protestant point of view, [this] is 
a picture which Catholics will enjoy. 
Bishop Sheen and others have often said 
that the future of the Church is in Africa, 
and if that is true then we should have a 
deep interest in a picture which points 
out missionary problems in that part of 
the world today. . . . The picture enjoys 
an A-1 rating from the National Legion 
of Decency.” 


Last Call for 1959 

“Green Lake Workshop”; 
Registration Fee Waived : 
for College and Seminary Students 


Demonstrating its members’ concerns 
for the church’s future leadership, the 
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planning committee for the Sixteenth 
International Conference on A-Vs in the 
church has removed the twenty-dollar 
registration fee for all seminarians, as 
well as for other students pursuing reli- 
gious education degrees in accredited 
institutions. Furthermore, lodging and 
meals at the American Baptist Assembly, 
site of the conference to be held from 
September 6 to 11, are still available for 
as little as $5.50 a day per person. 

One of the finest leadership line-ups in 
Green Lake Workshop history has been 
announced in previous issues of the 
Journal. To review only a few, Dr. A. 
Date Fiers, president of the United 
Christian Missionary (Disciples), will 
keynote the sessions on “Communicating 
the Gospel to All the World.” 

Dr. D. CampseLL Wyrckorr, professor of 
Christian education at Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and the REv. WiLtiam F. 
Fore, director of visual education for the 
Methodist Board of Missions, will present 
a quintet of dialogues on the conference 
theme: “Improving Christian Communi- 
cation.” Twenty-three top leaders in the 
field from thirteen states will guide four- 
teen laboratories in the latter part of the 
mornings. 

A few detailed brochures, including 
forms for registration, lodging, and meals 
are still available from DAVBE (see ad- 
dress above). 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nation-wide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


The Accused 


28-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
duced for “The Loretta Young Show” 
(NBC-TV), 1957. Available from Citizens 
for Decent Literature, Inc., 8438 Miami 
Road, Cincinnati 43, Ohio.* Loan. 


(Two-hour tape recording also avail- 
able with selected portions of CDL’s 1958 
conference. Doctors, psychologists, and 
sociologists, including Sorokin of Har- 
vard, deal with related topics. This re- 
cording has not been evaluated. Sale: 
$15.00.) 

A group of citizens, disturbed by an 
increasing number of sex crimes in their 
neighborhood, decide to attack one of the 
contributive if not causative factors: the 
semipornographic periodicals freely mer- 
chandised by the local drugstore. To focus 
publie attention on their campaign, sev- 
eral mothers dump some garbage adjacent 
to the business establishment and com- 
mence feeding a few pigs on the site. 
The P. T. A. carries on from where the 
mothers began and develop members’ 
sensitivity to the subtle destructive force 
so very close to home. 

While the film was originally produced 
for mass viewing, and hence oversim- 
plifies some aspects of the larger prob- 
lem and ignores others, it succeeds in 
spotlighting the cause for concern in 
easily available, questionable “litera- 
ture.” Viewers’ attention should be held 
throughout as the script steers clear of 
clichés, inserts moments of humor, yet 
draws a realistic portrait of courageous 
parents. To be sure, implications of 


Evaluation “Ratings” 
and Their Meanings: 


HicHLY RECOMMENDED — superior in 
virtually every quality; an out- 
standing contribution to its subject 
area; will probably remain a 
“classic” in its field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to ex- 
cellent in overall quality and 
potential contribution to its area; 
could be used with a minimum of 
difficulty to the utilization leader. 


ACCEPTABLE—average in overall qual- 
ity and potential; adequate and 
satisfactory without being espe- 
cially distinctive. 

LiuitEpD—mediocre in general; could 
be useful in part, if adapted. 

Not RECOMMENDED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as 
average to poor in technical quali- 
ties. 


censorship are unavoidable; but how 
much can freedom be stretched without 
snapping its strand of original meaning? 
A minimum of stress is laid on the role 
of individual responsibility, yet the ac- 
cent on group action carries a wealth of 
follow-up possibilities. The film is rEc- 
OMMENDED for the motivation and discus- 
sion stimulation of parents, leaders, 
teachers, and other adults. 
(IX-A/B-6; VII-D)* 


The Child’s Widening World 


One 10-inch 33144 rpm recording, lead- 
er’s guide optional. Produced by Alpark 
Educational Records for the Connecticut 
Council of Churches, 1958. Available 
from the Council, 210 Pearl Street, Hart- 
ford 3, Conn.* Sale: $7.00; guide, 10¢ 

A “thinking session” with Dr. Helen 
Parkhurst and a group of Washington, 
Connecticut, youngsters aged ten to 
twelve covers the topic of “friends.” The 
questions aired include: How do you 
make friends? How do you get ac- 
quainted with children of different na- 
tionalities, creeds, and races? Muriel 
Rasmussen of the Council staff prepared 
the guide. 

Extremely revealing and interesting, as 
are most of Dr. Parkhurst’s disks, it is 
RECOMMENDED for the instruction and dis- 
cussion stimulation of teachers, leaders, 
and parents. Dialogues offer numerous 
insights into the minds of the youngsters, 
largely as a result of the interviewer's 
skill. Some evaluators feel her tech- 
niques are too authoritarian; others con- 
sider them quite effective in probing 
young minds. The objective of the pro- 
ducer seems to be such probing under 
controlled conditions, not the demonstra- 
tion of discussion procedures. Where 


tIndicates subject area or areas used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to clas- 
sify church-related A-V materials. This 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations of 
2,500 motion pictures, sound and silent film- 
strips, slides, and recordings, plus other 
materials. $10. 
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trained leadership is available and the 
young people are superior in intelligence, 
this recording might be useful as a dis- 
cussion springboard with juniors and 
junior highs. 

(VI-B-2; 7)* 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and Our 
Scriptures 


82-frame filmstrip, color, script. Pro- 
duced by the United Church of Christ 
(Bureau of A-Vs), 1958. Available from 
the producer and many other denomina- 
tional film libraries.* Sale: $5.00. 


Live photography visualizes the story 
behind and following the discovery of the 
ancient manuscripts in caves near the 
Dead Sea. The material’s six segments 
cover: (1) the Dead Sea and traditional 
holy places; (2) how our Bible came to 
us through many translations; (3) the 
scrolls’ discovery; (4) their writers and 
repositories; (5) the piecing together and 
translation of the manuscripts; and (6) 
their future. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED as an instructive 
material and discussion stimulator with 
junior highs through adults, it should be 
used in sections for best learning results. 
A total of eighty-two frames, when they 
cover as much information as do these, 
constitutes more than many persons can 
assimilate at one sitting, under even the 
best of conditions. Authentic in every 
documentary quality, the filmstrip is also 
good technically. The strengths of wide 
scope, thorough treatment, and relations 
to contemporary living are exceptional. 

(III-B-1 & 2; A)t 


Here and Now 


30-minute motion picture, b & w, guide. 
Produced by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (Division of A-V Education), 
1958. Available from the producer: 28 
Havemeyer Place, Greenwich, Conn.* 
Rental: $6.50. 

(Also available in its original 43-min- 
ute version; same rental.) 

Teacher, observer, and pupils become 
the subjects of several hidden cameras as 
this film studies their interrelations be- 
fore and during a church school session. 


for Cantatas, Tableaux, Christmas, 


Lenten and Easter Programs are 


possible with 
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to operate. Portable. Send 
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Free demonstration on re- 
quest. 
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58 City Park Avenue ¢ Toledo 1, Ohio 
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An introductory sequence offers brief 
glimpses into the homes and personalities 
of several of the children. Major atten- 
tion, however, is focused upon the class 
give-and-take, as it is guided by a nomi- 
nally trained teacher and documented 
by her observer teammate. Occasional 
captions on the film outline the significant 
principles exemplified. 

The production crew did a commend- 
able job in “insulating” their subjects to 
the presence of cameras and microphones. 
The class is said to have met on the “set” 
so often prior to actual shooting that the 
youngsters felt at ease there. Their ac- 
tions in the finished product support this. 
The entire piece, for that matter, has a 
flavor of documentation that is honest 
and arresting. While the conversations 
with the children are not completely 
understandable throughout, because of 
the jumble of juvenile voices at times, the 
producer succeeds very well in analyzing 
what goes on in a class session with 
fourth-graders. The utilization guide de- 
serves a special word. No less than five 
copies are sent to users of the film in or- 
der that every person involved-may have 
one for concentrated study. The caliber 
of the guide parallels the thoughtfulness 
of this educational provision. This “pack- 
age” is HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for the in- 
struction and discussion stimulation of 
teachers and leaders. Nor would parents 
be wasting their time by sitting in. A 
companion film, Going on from Here (not 
yet evaluated), is intended to follow the 
teacher-observer team as they plan for 
future class sessions on the basis of these 
past experiences. 

(X-D-1; 3, C-1)+ 


How We Got Our Bible series 


Four filmstrips, color, scripts, with or 
without 3344 rpm recordings. 
by Society for Visual Education, 1958. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other SVE dealers.* Sale: 
$27.00 a set with recordings, $21.60 with- 
out; $6.00 each filmstrip, $3.00 each re- 
cording (two titles). 

The Beginnings of the Bible (43 frames) 
traces the passing from generation to 
generation of classic Hebrew stories and 
songs that were destined for canonization. 
Transmitted orally at first, they were 
preserved more accurately as the art 
of writing developed. Contributions of 
Moses, Josiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, and 
other scribes and prophets are featured. 


Making the Old Testament (41 frames) 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 
teaching {ctures 
clean, undamag 


ing Picture Fil: 
ing Cabinet. 


Write today for a 
free folder de- 
scribin: these 
new ing Cab- 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prespect Street, Marion, Ohio 


Produced > 


is described in terms of the Bible that 
Jesus knew and used. Origins and ulti- | 
mate canonizing of its three divisions 
(Law, Prophets, and Writings) are out-— 
lined, and three questions are answered; | 
(1) What is the Old Testament? (2) What | 
does it contain? (3) Why was it wri | 
preserved, and collected? | 


Making the New Testament (43 frames) | 
treats the journeys of Peter, Paul, Luke, 
and Mark: The story behind Paul’s let- 
ters to churches and individuals is illumi- 
nated, along with Mark and Luke’s writ- 
ing of their gospels. Finally, Acts and 
Revelation are studied in terms of their 
content and development. i 


The Bible, a Book for Everyone (48 
frames) moves from the creation of the | 
individual “books” through the processes | 
involved in many of the Bible’s transla- 
tions and versions. 4 
The task of compressing the wealth — 
of data involved in the general sub-_ 
ject within the limits of four filmstrips 
presents a formidable challenge to any 
producer. SVE has done a generally good | 
job. The major negative criticism of the 
evaluators focused on the mass of infor- 
mation touched but not treated in depth. 
On the other hand, several committees — 
appreciated the apparent improvement in 
art work over past productions in the 
area. Educators need not back away 
from the rapid-review technique em- 
ployed in this quartet, however. The 
scripts are excellent in terms of accuracy | 
and breadth; the visuals are uncluttered 
and attractive. Teachers looking for in- 
troductory and/or review A-Vs on the 
Bible should seriously consider this set. 
All in all, it is RECOMMENDED for the in- 
struction, ACCEPTABLE for the discussion 
stimulation of older juniors through 
adults, if used as suggested. 
(Entire series: III-B; A 
The Beginnings of the Bible: III-B-1 
Making the Old Testament: III-B-1 & 
2; A-1 

Making the New Testament: III-B-1 & 
2; A-2 ¢ 

The Bible, a Book for Everyone: III- 
B-3)* 


Life of Jesus Christ as Portrayed in 
Stained Glass 


58-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by Whittemore Associates, 1958. 
Available from the producer, 16 Ashbur- 
ton Place, Boston 8, Mass.* Sale: $6.50. 


The life of our Lord is visualized, from 
the Annunciation through the Ascension, 
with photographs of examples in this art 
form from around the world. The mate- 
rial accomplishes this by integrating and 
citing various shapes and designs of 
stained glass, as well as the distinctive 
influences of periods (gothic, colonial, 
modern) on the medium. Each frame is 
interpreted by the script, along with sup- 
plementary study helps. Worship sug- 
gestions and scriptural annotations round 
out the guide. 

The title is a bit misleading, since the 
accent of the filmstrip seems to be on the 
medium rather than the story line in fact 
used to illustrate the medium. Thus, the 
piece should not be considered primarily 
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or church school lesson planning, as 
such. Nevertheless, there is potential 
yalue in the material. The “story” of 
stained glass as a means of religious ex- 
gression receives noteworthy treatment. 
While there is something lost when ver- 
‘ical windows are reduced to fit the limi- 
ations of horizontal filmstrip frames, the 
script is strong and the color reproduction 
s rich. For those who would prefer a 
slide set, it would be simple to make them 
with cardboard mounts after slicing the 
strip. Major use of the filmstrip will 
srobably be made in college, seminary, 
and other more or less specialized classes. 
Shurch building committees considering 
stained glass might benefit from its use 
as well. RECOMMENDED for the instruction 
of young people through adults in such 
listinct groups, it is ACCEPTABLE as a wor- 
ship resource with senior highs through 
idults in general situations. 

- (IV-B; III-E-3)* 


The Land That Men Passed By 


30-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
luced by the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ca (Visual Aids Service), 1959. Avail- 
uble from the producer, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
Vew York 10, N.Y.* Rental: $12.00. 


Dedicated to several Reformed Church 
nissionaries whose lives are invested in 
he region, the motion picture looks 
slosely at the people and places of. the 
Middle East. Tradition in the midst of 
ransition, individuals involved in mighty 
iationalistic surges, spiritual ignorance a 
tone’s throw from the cradles of three 
world religions—these and more char- 
icteristics of a strategic area come under 
he camera’s eye. 

There is no reason why every denomi- 
ation cannot use The Land ... with 
yenefit. Though culled from miles of 
ndependently shot footage, the finished 
ilm communicates a respect for the per- 
ons viewed and viewing. It rambles 
1ere and there, but the overall technical 
yuality is satisfactory, to say the least. 
Ine almost gets an impression that the 
~amera “belongs” to the landscapes, its 
‘aptured images are so honest and hu- 
nan. Here and there the narrator de- 
‘lares that the concept of “foreign” mis- 
sions must give way to that of the Chris- 
jan world mission and it is only as in- 
ligenous leadership becomes trained and 
wctive that the mission itself stands. a 
zhance for success. Such scripting 
stature in the release of a small com- 
nunion denotes courage. The film is 
2ECOMMENDED as an instructional tool, ac- 
SEPTABLE as @ discussion springboard with 
unior highs through adults. 

(V-C-8; VIII-C)+ 


Leisure for the Lord 


20-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
luced by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
ion (Broadman Films), 1956. Available 
‘rom Baptist Bookstores.* Rental: $2.00. 

Here is the story of a local church and 
its development of a comprehensive rec- 
reation program, from the recognition of 
need through the beginning of program. 
Starting with a survey of community ac- 
tivities and facilities, the congregation 
sets out to provide something for all ages. 
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TEACHING NURSERY CHILDREN 

by J. B. Carlson. For Church 
School nursery workers.. .75¢ 
TEACHING KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
by Lois Young. To help an- |= 
swer children’s queries...75c 
TEACHING PRIMARY CHILDREN 


by Florence Lee. Problems of, 
and methods for 6 to 8’s..75e 


by Faye Flynt. Emphasizing 
life in the church family. 75c 


by Alice Cornell. Leading ad- 
olescents to Christianity... 75e¢ 


TEACHING SENIOR HIGHS 


by Paul T. Losh. Christianity 
as a daily challenge...... 75¢ 


TEACHING OLDER YOUTH 


by Fordham and Alessi. Ways 
to attract this group.....75e 


TEACHING ADULTS 

by Alton Snyder. Organizing 

classes. Teaching methods. 
75¢ 

YOU CAN TEACH 


by James P. Berkeley. To en- 
courage and instruct you. 75¢ 
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The impression is almost left that, once 
the survey’s results were analyzed, the 
parish failed to correlate its projected 
operation with existing community func- 
tions. This is normal, however, in some 
fellowships; the thrust of the film is still 
on those activities belonging within the 
framework of a church’s own social struc- 
ture. These may often seem to compete 
with community-sponsored programs of 
similar nature. Production qualities are 
not uniformly professional, but the point 
comes across nonetheless. Many creative 
suggestions run through the material, 
though too much emphasis may be placed 
on trophy winning rather than Christian 
nurture and fellowship. RECOMMENDED for 
leaders and parents in most churches as a 
discussion stimulator, it is also RECOM- 
MENDED as a promotional and motivational 
tool in the sponsoring denomination. 


(IV-C-6)* 


None Goes His Way Alone 


29-minute motion picture, color or 
b & w, guide. Produced by the Methodist 
Church (Board of Missions), 1957. Avail- 
able from Methodist Publishing Houses 
and from other denominational and BFC 
film libraries.* Rental: $9.00 color, $6.00 
b&w. 


Woods Chapel, Johnson County, Mis- 
souri, could be any open country church. 
The challenges of dwindling farm popula- 
tion, short ministerial supply, heavy work 
schedules, and other conditions related 
to contemporary rural transitions pose 
serious problems for the congregational 
remnant. Ties to the past are understand- 
ably strong; but slowly, from among the 
people themselves, there develops an 
awareness of the primacy in keeping 
alive the witness of the Church. Denomi- 
national leaders offer suggestions and 
assist in organizing one type of “larger 
parish” plan. 

The sponsor’s identification in the film 
continuity is not enough to limit effective 
use, however, for the insights shared are 
all too common. Urban churches ought 
not ignore it, for many of the basic prob- 
lems confront parishes in city, town, and 
country. A serious weakness is the over- 
simplification of some rural difficulties to- 
day. No mention is made of the so-called 
“industrialized farm” and its impact upon 
a conventional smaller operation owned 
by the man who works it. Even so, the 
writer and director show considerable re- 
spect for their characters and have cap- 
tured on film some rare moments of hu- 
mankind. Pacing is uneven, but the major 
theme of Christian interdependence in 
such situations comes through with 
authenticity. Use of the congregation as 
actors brings many moments of refreshing 
reality. While primary use probably will 
be in nonurban churches, unfortunately, 
the film is RECOMMENDED for discussion 
stimulation, promotion, and motivation 
with senior highs through adults in gen- 
eral. 

(V-B-3; IV-C-18)* 


Play Ball 


24-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
duced by Fellowship of Christian Ath- 
letes, 1958. Available from World Wide 
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Pictures film libraries (write P.O. Box 
1055, Sherman Oaks, California, for near- 
est one).* Rental: $10.00. 

Major league baseball players who 
are FCA members share some of their 
personal convictions in terms of lessons 
learned in sports that apply to spiritual 
life. One sequence features tips to Little 
Leaguers on fine points of batting, pitch- 
ing, and fielding. Louis Evans, United 
Presbyterian minister at large, concludes 
the film with a brief word of Christian 
challenge. 

Regrettably, the potential of the piece 
is somewhat shackled with obvious reci- 
tation of lines by the Big Leaguers. 
Though these men are athletes, not actors, 
a little extra direction and imagination in 
scripting might have breathed more life 
into the offering. On the other hand, it is 
almost impossible to judge whether or not 


most young viewers would be sensitive . 


to this. (Whether or not they should be is 
another question.) Use of footage dating 
back to 1949 may weaken the impact 
again on older viewers, but the principles 
articulated are timeless. The film’s in- 


volvement of famous figures with some 


degree of positive witness is something 
church-related producers should note. A 


number of their statements could spring- - 


board follow-up activity. Thus, as an 
entertaining discussion stimulator, it is 
RECOMMENDED for juniors and junior highs, 
ACCEPTABLE for senior highs through 
adults. 

(VI-A-3 & 4) 


Problems of the Middle East 


21-minute motion picture, color or b& 
w, guide. Produced by Atlantis Produc- 
tions, 1958. Available from the producer, 
7967 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, 
California, plus some university and other 
educational film libraries.* Rental: $10.00 
(from producer). 


Four aspects of Middle East Life are 
scrutinized in this producer’s treatment 
of the region. Live photography, relief 
maps, and diagrams visualize (1) Arab 
unity and its irritants in Israel and other 
ethnic groups, (2) current agricultural 
problems and their bases in outdated 
methods, (3) industrialization and the 
parallel influence of Western culture, and 
(4) the promise for the area’s future 
found in education. 

Undoubtedly a sympathetic approach 
to the subject, the film leaves something 
to be desired in unity, clarity, and target 
objective. While the first three aspects 
are covered adequately, that of education 
is given little more than token mention, 
without commensurate development. The 
producer otherwise demonstrates famil- 
iarity with salient troubles in the Near 
East, and the guide indicates that he had 
a definite plan for the picture. Sound- 
recording levels are not uniform, but the 
inclusion of many musical forms native 
to the region add an extra dimension of 
richness for serious students of the sub- 
ject. Utilization leaders employing the 
guide will find the film RECOMMENDED for 
the discussion stimulation of senior highs 
through adults, ACCEPTABLE for the in- 
struction of these ages. 

(VIII-C; B)* 


Russia 


25-minute motion picture, color, gui 
Produced by International Film Founde 
tion, 1958. Available from the produce 
1 E. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
well as some denominational, universit 
and other educational film libraries.* 
Rental: $10.00. ; 


Decades-old newsreel films of life 
under Czarist rule introduce a 
study of people and places in the U; 
today. Collective farming, textile Ae | 
facturing, religious activity, academic life, 
and nuclear research are included. | 


This is another motion picture which > 
seeks to deal with years of information | 
in minutes of film. That it succeeds in 
great measure is a feather in the cap of 
Julien Bryan, who belongs with the deans” 
of documentaries. Russia bears most of 
the characteristics of his style with such 
subject matter. Narration is clear, con- 
cise, and brisk; pictorial content is drawn 
from a variety of sources (climactic foot- 
age of Soviet atomic industry and jet 
fightersis said to be official government 
film). Interestingly enough, evaluators 
were almost equally divided over the 
bias of the piece. One segment felt it is 
too pro-Western; the other considered 
it especially objective. Far from white- 
washing the Communist leadership in- 
volved, the script highlights the farmer 
who refuses to be collectivized and the 
masses who see traces of past dictatorship 
in the present “people’s” government. For 
background studies, the film is RECOM- 
MENDED as an instructive discussion 
springboard with senior highs througit 
adults. 

(VHI-B; D)* 


The Senior High Conference Story 


72-frame filmstrip, b & w, script. Pro- 
duced by the American Baptist Conven- 
tion (Board of Education and Publica- 
tion), 1958. Available from the produc- 
er’s Department. of Baptist Films, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.* 
Sale: $3.00. 


Here is the story of the planning and 
execution of a ten-day camping experi- 
ence for older teen-agers. Included are 
a basic philosophy for the activity, steps 
in preparation, and elements of construc- 
tive camping in the distinctively Chris-_ 
tian sense. 

Our evaluators were of divergent minds” 
on this production. Those who had par- 
ticipated in conference work as local di- 
rectors of Christian education judged it 
valuable and full of possibilities. Others 
who had little or no background in this 
specific activity were not sold or stimu- 
lated. All felt the visuals failed to match 
the caliber. of the script. The latter’s 
strengths involved parental participation 
in preliminary planning, small groups at 
work on portions of the “big job,” and the 
consequent results of genuine teamwork. 
There might be a limitation in the almost 
ideal appearance of the conference site. 
Also, some evaluators felt that no clear- 
cut distinction between “camp,” “confer- 
ence,” and “retreat” was communicated. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Ted Resources 


for September 


Primary 
Department 


by Caroline Cole PINEO* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
Accepting People as They Are 


‘or the Leader 


Lee was telling his mother what he 
ked best about September and going 
ack to school. He was going into the 
1ird grade this year. 

“Seeing my friends is what I like best,” 
e concluded. 

“Tt?s been a long time since June, 
asn’t it?” commented his mother. “What 
lot you'll have to talk about—all the 
lings you’ve done this summer, and .. .” 
Lee broke in: “And don’t forget there’ll 
e some new kids, so I'll have some new 
‘iends too.” 

For primary children, going to school 
;a major event. For some it will be the 
rst big move away from the restricted 
nvironment of home. For some it will be 
change from half-day kindergarten to 
ull day in first grade. Others will move 
ito second and third grades. For all there 
anticipation, a little fearfulness about 
new grade and teacher, and the strong 
esire to have friends and to be a friend. 
As contacts broaden in school and the 
ger community, primary children may 
e introduced for the first time to people 
ith handicaps of one kind and another. 
ome children already know a person 
ho is blind or crippled, or otherwise 
hysically disabled. Few have much 
nderstanding of what it means to be 
andicapped, and particularly of what 
ind of help is needed. Consequently the 
arvices this month will focus attention 
n three types of handicapped people 
thom children are apt to meet in their 
rowing experience: the blind, the deaf, 
nd the crippled. A story about Jesus 
10ws the concern he had for handi- 
apped persons. 


*Editor of Educational Materials for Chil- 
ren, American Friends Service Committee, 
hiladelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The need to have friends and to be a 
friend is a basic one. Being handicapped 
does not change this basic need, but the 
form friendships take may vary accord- 
ing to one’s limitations. 

Because children are naturally sym- 
pathetic, they want to help others. They 
must learn what help is most desirable. 
From experience and knowledge comes 
understanding, which in turn directs 
action, which then leads to more knowl- 
edge and greater understanding. This is 
life’s continuing spiral. Primary boys 
and girls are as keen to learn about 
people as they are to learn to read and 
write, because as Lee said, “Friends are 
best.” 

Because there will be new children in 
the department, and because it is still a 
vacation week end, plan for an informal 
service the first Sunday. Consider it a 
“bridge” from the experiences of the 
summer to those which will come with a 
new school and church year. 


Resources 


PEOPLE: 

In every community there are people 
who have learned to live successfully 
with handicaps. First-hand knowledge is 
more meaningful than second-hand re- 
porting. If feasible, then, invite such an 
adult to share experiences which relate 
to the themes of the services. 


ORGANIZATIONS: 

Write to The John Milton Society, 160 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. The 
following materials are excellent: 

Eyes for Ears, a filmstrip story about 
two friends, one blind and the other deaf, 
and how they learned to help each other. 
This can be borrowed upon request, and 
the story is also available in a printed 
booklet. If you use the filmstrip, the 
Society will send a copy of the booklet 
for each member of the group; just give 
the number needed. 

Discovery is a children’s magazine 
printed in Braille. An excellent service 
project might be sending a subscription of 
this magazine to some blind boy or girl. 
The Society will send a sample copy of 
the magazine. 

“A Great Gray Elephant” is a poem that 
has been set to music. It may be either 
read or sung. Ask for a Braille alphabet 
card and for information about the work 
of the Society. The Society also has a 
worship service suitable for primary 
children. 

Write to The Seeing Eye, Morristown, 
New Jersey, for information about the 
training of dogs as guides for blind peo- 
ple. 


Biste: Psalms 4:7a; 54:4a; 145:18; Prov- 
erbs 17:17a; Ecclesiastes 9:10a; John 
15:12, 14; Philippians 2:13a; III John 
11b; I Corinthians 3:9a; I Timothy 
6:17b; I Thessalonians 5:18; Hebrews 
13:16a; Acts 10:38; I John 4:7. 

Sones: 

In Sing, Children, Sing*: “A world to 
know,” No. 2; “All things bright,” No. 8; 
and “Friends of all,’ No. 84 

In Hymns for Primary Worship*: 
“Praise to God for things we see,” No. 3 


1Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon Press. 
2Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin- 
ster or Judson. 


(stanza 1); “Jesus was a loving teacher,” 
No. 85; “Lord, I want to be a Christian,” 
No. 121; and “Friends of Jesus,” No. 126 
Prayers: Children’s Prayers From Other 

Lands* pp. 36-38, 89 
PICTURES: 

Material sent by the organizations listed 
above include pictures which can be 
mounted and displayed. 

“Jesus the Healer”, “The Good Samari- 
tan”, and “The Calling of the Disciples,” 
by Elsie Anna Wood, are available from 
Bureau of Visual Aids, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. The price for three 
pictures is $1.00. 

When the resources have been gath- 
ered, a leader will then be able to play 
the services in detail. More material is 
indicated than can be used effectively, 
but this is done in order that selection is 
possible to fit local situations. Refer to 
services in earlier issues for suggested 
outlines. 

Include some sharing project, choosing 
if possible something appropriate to a 
“friend,” old or new. 


]. Friends—Old and New 


Opening Hymn (for the month): “Enter 
into his gates,” in Sing, Children, Sing’ 

LEADER: 

Discuss informally summer activities, 
especially experiences that were particu- 
larly enjoyable and new discoveries. If 
the group is small, be sure every child is 
given an opportunity to contribute some- 
thing to the discussion. If the group is 
large, direct questions to individual 
children, allowing others to add com- 
ments as time permits. The leader can 
thus highlight special events she knows 
about and give the shy child a chance to 
contribute too. 

Sone: “All things bright and beautiful.” 
If the song is not familiar, the leader 
can read the verses and have the chil- 
dren sing the refrain only. 

Leaver: Report Lee’s conversation with 
his mother in “For the Leader,” above. 
Talk about friends, the “fun friends 
have together, why we want friends, 
and how friends help each other. 


Quiet Turnxine: Think about what has 
been said. Think of something Jesus 
did for a friend. 


LEADER: 

(Use pictures showing Jesus with 
crowds of people.) Jesus went about 
making new friends, too. Wherever he 
went, people crowded close to talk with 
him, to listen to his stories, and to share 
in the joy and happiness which could al- 
ways be found wherever he was. 


Story: “Jesus the Healer”! 

It was sundown, and the Sabbath was 
over. Far and wide the news had spread 
that Jesus, the great teacher and wonder- 
ful friend, was visiting at the home of 
Peter, and was making sick people well. 
The people came to the place where 
Jesus was. 

Some had come on camels; many more 
had walked long distances. They would 
see this man Jesus. Would he help them 


°Children’s Prayers from Other Lands, 
Spicer, Westminster. 

‘By CCP, published by Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission, 
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in their troubles? Some were carried on 
stretchers; some were lame, so they had 
to be helped to walk; others were blind 
and were led by loving relatives and 
friends. Others were sick at heart, un- 
happy, and afraid. All were eager and 
hopeful. 

The line of people stretched far out into 
the courtyard. To little Esther, it seemed 
she had waited a long, long time. 

“How much longer, Mother?” 
asked. 

“There are still a few ahead of us, my 
daughter, but you be patient and we will 
soon be there.” 

“Father, have we nearly reached the 
steps you were telling me about?” 

“Nearly so. It won’t be long now,” he 
said. 

They moved—oh, so very slowly—near- 
er and nearer to the porch. where Jesus 
was. 

“Others have brought gifts to Jesus, 
too, Esther,” said her mother, “for he has 
a basket beside him. Our fruit will fill it 
to overflowing. How glad Iam we thought 
to bring something.” 

“What does he look like, Mother?” in- 
quired the little girl. 

“He has a lovely face, my child,” she 
replied. “He smiles at each one who 
comes up to him. He takes their hand in 
his, or puts his hands on their shoulder. 
He seems to understand how hard it is to 
be sick and lame and blind. Surely he 
can help you, too. What a kind man he 
is!” 

Esther smiled to herself. How happy 
she would be if she could really see 
again, for she had been blind since she 
was a very little girl. It was hard to 
imagine what things were like from what 
others told you. Her mother and father 
were always patient and answered her 
questions, and she was thankful. Still— 
it would be better to see for herself. 

At last they reached the steps. Her 
turn had finally come. Jesus greeted 
them. His eyes looked kindly at her 
mother and father. Taking Esther’s hand 
in his, Jesus urged her to step nearer 
until she stood close at his knee. He 
talked with her, and Esther told him how 
much she wanted to see again. She felt 
him put his hands on her eyes, and just 
then the most wonderful thing happened: 
she could see again! 

“Oh, Mother,” she cried. 
I can see! I’m so happy!” 

“Of course you are happy, my daugh- 
ter. Weare happy, too.” 

“Yes,” added her father, “this is truly 
one of the most wonderful days of our 
lives.” 

“God wants all his children to be well 
and happy, loving and unafraid,” said 
Jesus. “Take care of your treasures.” 

“Let me take one of the doves, Mother,” 
said Esther excitedly. “I would like to 
give it to Jesus.” 

Esther carefully took the white dove 
her mother handed her, looking at it 
curiously as she saw it for the first time. 
Then she handed it to Jesus. “It is for 
you,” she said. 

Sone: Friends of Jesus’ 

Prayer: Give thanks for friends, old and 
new. Pray for help in finding more 
ways to be friendly, at home, in church 
and at school. 


she 


“T can see! 


2. The Blind Help Themselves 


LEADER: 
Helen Keller is blind and deaf. She 
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learned to talk by feeling the lips of 
others while they were speaking. She 
discovered what things were like by using 
her other senses of touch, smell, and taste. 
She was able to read with the help of 
Braille and very sensitive fingers. 

Helen Keller learned more and more 
about the world. But it was hard for her 
to understand when there was nothing 
to touch. How could she know about 
love, for instance, what it is, what it does? 
It was not easy to explain love to Helen. 

Then one day a friend had an idea. 
They were outdoors in the warm sun- 
shine. “Can you feel the warm sun- 
shine?” she asked Helen, using their 
special language. 

“Yes,” replied Helen. 

“You have been wondering what love 
is like,” continued her friend. “Love is 
like the warm sunshine. You cannot 
touch it; you cannot hold it in your hands, 
but you can feel it. You know when it 


is present, and you can see what it does.” 


Helen began to understand. 


BrsiE: Selected verses from I Corinthians 
13 and Romans 12: 10a. 


Porm: “Unseen’” 


LEADER: 

Helen Keller knows the joy of doing 
things for herself. Many people help her, 
but she does not ask them to take care of 
her. Instead, she goes right along learn- 
ing and enjoying the world in her own 
way, making friends everywhere. 


Story: “The Boy Who Discovered a New 

Language” 

(An older child might like to tell this 
story.) 

Louis Braille was a happy little boy, 
running, jumping, climbing, singing, just 
like all the other boys. That is, until he 
was three years old. Then something 
happened so that Louis became blind, and 


there was no hope that he would ever see . 


again. 

Even though he could not run and jump 
any more, he could still be happy. How 
was this possible, you wonder? He 
listened very, very carefully to all the 
sounds around. He learned from them. 
He used his hands, too, to feel everything, 
so he could tell about the shapes of things. 
Of course, Louis could not go to school-or 
learn to read and write. 

When he was ten years old, Louis went 
to a home for blind children. There a 
very exciting thing happened; he learned 
to play the organ. In fact, he learned so 
well that after a few years he was asked 
to teach other blind boys and girls. 

“Tf only there were some way blind 
people could read!” he kept saying. Louis 
thought about this a long time, until one 
day he had a new idea. “If we can’t see 
words with our eyes, we'll have to use 
our hands. The words in books will have 
to be fixed so we can feel them.” 

Louis worked on his plan until at last 
he had it all figured out. Small bumps 
could be stamped on the paper in different 
patterns. By feeling of the bumps, a per- 
son could tell what letter it was; and by 
learning all the patterns, a blind boy or 
girl could read. This system that Louis 


5As Children Worship, Jeanette Perkins, 
Pilgrim Press. 

°CCP, in Thoughts of God for Boys and 
Girls, Connecticut Council of Churches. 
Used by permission. 

‘More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Jeanette Perkins Brown, Harper 
and Brothers. 


figured out is the same one Helen Kelle 
and other blind people use when they| 
read Braille. You see, that’s how Braille 
got itsname. It was named for Louis. | 
(Show a Braille card or book. Point! 
out that books in Braille are very larg 
and expensive because the letters take so) 
much space. Only the very best and mos' 
helpful books are printed in Braille. O 
course, the Bible is one of these books.) 


Srory or Fiumstrie: “Eyes for | 
from the John Milton Society (see | 
sources above) | 


Sone or Porm: “The Great Gray Ele- 
phant,” from the John Milton Society _ 
q \ 


3. Friends Help the Blind 


LEADER: 


It is wonderful to think about the wae 
blind people can help themselves. It is 
wonderful, too, to think of how seeing 
friends have found ways of being help- 
ful to the blind. 

(Discuss some of these ways: Doctoi 
work-to care for babies’ eyes, to prevent 
blindness. Scientists learn more about 
curing eye difficulties through operations 
and the use of glasses. Teachers of 
blind help them learn to be useful and 
happy.) 

Litany: “Eyes to See With” 


Leaver: Relate the litany above to the 
story of the good Samaritan. 
Srory Synopsis: “Through Pal’s Eyes” 

Tell the story of seeing-eye dogs 
through the eyes of Pal, a German shep- 
herd dog, elaborating on the following 
outline: 

Pal is born at Seeing Eye, Inc., Morris- 
town, New Jersey. When Pal is ten weeks 
old, Bob Curtis puts him in a cage in his 
green paneled truck, along with vitamins, 
cod liver oil, and puppy food. The next 
stop is the farm home of a 4-H Club 
member. 

“Here is your puppy,” he reports to the 
boy of the family. “Pal is yours for a 
year. Treat him like one of the family. 
You'll have fun together, I know. If you 
do a good job, I’ll bring you another 
puppy when I come for Pal.” 

Pal and his friend get along well. He 
gets used to all the different noises 
around a home. He learns to walk on 
slippery floors, to go up stairs and down. 
Bob visits occasionally and agrees that 
Pal is growing up to be a fine dog. Twel 
months later he comes to get Pal an 
leaves another puppy with the 4-H Club 
member. Pal then goes back to Morris- 
town for training. 

It takes three months to teach Pal to be 
a guide for a blind person. He must 
learn to obey the commands of his master. 
But because his master will not be abli 
to see, Pal must learn to disobey when i 
is not safe to follow his master’s com- 
mands. He must learn the signals for 
“right,” “left,” and “forward.” He must 
learn how to give signals to his master 
through the handle of his harness. 

When Pal learns all these things, he is 
ready to be introduced to a blind person 
who has come to Morristown to learn how 
to work with him. For another month 
Pal and his new master work together. 
learning how to understand each othe 
and how to move about safely. At last 
the great day arrives when Pal leaves 
Morristown for his master’s home. To- 
gether they will go everywhere from now 
on—to work, shopping, visiting. Pal has 
becomes “eyes” for his friend. 
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nc: “Sharing gladness” (stanza 1) 
UIET THINKING: 

Think about the different ways we use 
wr eyes. Think of the things we enjoy 
eing. Close your eyes and think about 
warm sun, the cool rain, the song of 
rds, the whistling wind, the call of pets 
the sounds and feel of things. Thank 
od for eyes to see. 

Think about all the people who help 
ain dogs like Pal. Thank God that 
ere are ways in which seeing people 
n help the blind. 


. Sunny Mountain 


(On the bulletin board mount pictures 
children running, climbing, building, 
king part in sports and games.) 

nc: “Our beautiful earth” 

SADER: 

Talk together about the pictures. Which 
e favorite activities? Why? Has there 
en a time when someone could not do 
ese things because of a disability? Ex- 
ain that being crippled—whether as a 
sult of disease or accident—is another 
yndicap. The blind cannot see, the deaf 
mnot hear, the crippled cannot move 
out easily. But they are all alike in 
anting to learn to help themselves; and 
e who are strong and healthy want to 
id ways to help, too. 

ory: “Sunny Mountain” 

Tommy was trying hard to move his 
heel chair from the dining room to the 
rmitory where Elizabeth Jones, who 
id painted the fairy-story pictures on 
e wall there, was going to tell stories 
fore bedtime. But he only managed to 
ll a few inches at a time. Betty and 
mmy, who were visiting, would have 
en glad to help him, but they saw a big 
gn on the back of his chair which said, 
lease don’t push me.” 

“All the boys and girls at sunny 
rotched Mountain have come here to 
arn to help themselves,” the doctor ex- 
ained to the visitors. “It would not be 
Iping them at all if you did things for 
em. Every boy and girl here, for one 
ason or another, has forgotten how to 
se his arms or legs, or both. Every time 
yyone says to himself, ‘I can! I can!’ 
» tries a little harder, and soon he finds 
at he really can.” That was why Jimmy 
dn’t even offer to help Tommy. Any- 
ay Tommy was busy telling his friends 
out all the exciting things that were 
ying on. 


“This place is great,” he said. “There’s , 


ways something going on and lots to do: 
ou should see all the animals that live 
eht in the woods—rabbits, squirrels, 
ren a deer.” 

Tommy went on to tell about the big 
indows through which they could see 
e clouds sailing the sky by day and the 
ars twinkling by night, and about the 
etures of Peter Pan, Peter Rabbit, and 
mocchio which Elizabeth Jones and her 
iend had painted right on the walls of 
e rooms. 

“T wonder what it’ll be about this time,” 
id Tommy, as he reached his friends 
ho were gathered around to hear the 
ory. He saw Miss Jones get out her 


‘The Whole World 


Singing, ‘Thomas, 
-jendship Press. J 


‘Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
anette Perkins Brown, Harper and Broth- 
Ss. 
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paints and brushes, so he knew she was 
going to add some new figure to the wall 
as she told the story. Tommy wondered 
whether it would be another fairy, or 
maybe a mouse or rabbit or bird. The 


pictures are always growing, just like 
Tommy and his friends. 


Prayer: “God our Father, who would 
have every child’” 


Junior Department 


by Gertrude Ann PRIESTER 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
God Speaks to Us 


For the Leader of Worship 


To most church school teachers, Sep- 
tember means a new beginning. Even 
though classes may be promoted in June 
or some other month, it is in September 
that new groups generally start working 
together and developing a feeling of fel- 
lowship among themselves and with their 
teachers. 

As you take on a new class, you will 
find that the children are new in several 
ways: they may be almost strangers to 
you; they are unlike any other group of 
juniors; and, even though you may have 
taught the same class last year, they are 
not the same children they were a year 
ago. Each child is an individual, with 
his own abilities and capacities, his own 
needs and desires, his own degree of win- 
someness. Nevertheless, children of this 
age have certain characteristics in com- 
mon, so that it is possible to get a general 
picture of what these juniors are apt to 
be like. Perhaps now, as you approach 
with fresh vigor and enthusiasm this all- 
important task of guiding these boys and 
girls in their worship experiences, would 
be a good time to take a look at what you 
have to work with. What are your juniors 
bringing to you in the way of ability, po- 
tential, needs, and understanding? 

Juniors grow rapidly in their ability to 
take responsibility for their own individ- 
ual activities, in preparing their part in a 
service, or in doing a bit of research to add 
to a group project. Juniors use many 
new words and ideas, but they need to 
explore the meaning of these, to be sure 
that their understanding of them is more 
than surface-deep. Terms which are not 
understood are often used in parrot-like 
fashion to give the “right” answer. Junior 
boys and girls are able to plan with a 
group and carry out, under guidance, 
meaningful programs and worship serv- 
ices. All of these characteristics demand 
that a teacher provide opportunities for 
juniors to channel their abilities into some 
satisfying and useful project. 

Junior boys and girls are full of doubts 
and questions that need to be answered 
honestly and patiently. Dramatizations 
and work with puppets or other imaginary 
characters allow for a maximum of self- 
expression with a minimum of self-con- 
ciousness. And because the junior is 
aware of himself, his limitations as well 
as his capacities, he needs to be helped to 


*Curriculum writer and editor, Lans- 


downe, Pennsylvania. 


see himself as a beloved child of God, 
who has planned for his being in the 
world. To help each child realize this 
and to begin to fulfill God’s plan for him 
is a major part of your task as a teacher. 
Through the worship of God, juniors can 
come to a deeper sense of trust and com- 
mitment, particularly if that worship is 
the children’s own expression of their 
thoughts about God, and not that of some 
adult leader. 

September is a time when “learning” 
is in the air. Let learning to worship 
God be the purpose of your thinking and 
planning with your new and growing 
juniors. 


Resource Suggestions 


If your juniors have just been promoted 
from the primary department, whether of 
your church or another, you might bor- 
row some favorite pictures and songs 
from that department in order to make 
them feel at home. Plan to use these 
familiar pictures and songs in your wor- 
ship services for several Sundays, to give 
the new children a feeling of being in 
familiar surroundings and to make the 
worship more meaningful to them. 

Give special attention to the arrange- 
ment of that part of the room in which 
the children meet for worship. The wor- 
ship resources for this month are con- 
cerned with the ways through which God 
speaks to people today, as well as long 
ago. For each week, choose one picture 
or other object suggested by the topic of 
the services, and plan how you will make 
use of it, not only for purposes of display, 
but also as an aid to worship. Specific 
suggestions are included at the beginning 
of each service, though you will probably 
think of others better suited to the needs 
of your own group. Try very hard to 
avoid putting a collection of “things” on 
your worship table, simply because they 
look interesting or because you have them 
on hand. Make a special effort to use 
whatever is displayed, so that it can be- 
come an aid to worship and not something 
that distracts the children. 

If some of your children did an espe- 
cially good job with the parable play 
printed in the worship section of this 
magazine last month, you might like to 
substitute another performance of the 
play for the suggested service under the 
topic “God Speaks through Jesus.” 


1. God Speaks through 
the Bible 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 
Place on your worship table a Bible 
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open to one of the Scripture references 
suggested below. If you have a large 
Bible, or one bound in some especially 
lovely color or material, use it in place of 
your regular class Bible. Make some 
Bible markers, using strips of colored 
ribbon or other material, and mark the 
remaining Scripture passages with these. 
Make the markers long enough so the 
children will see at a glance that they 
have been placed in different parts of the 
Bible. 

Try to get a copy of J. B. Phillips’ trans- 
lation of the Acts or of the Gospels, and 
Moffatt’s Old Testament. Plan to read 
familiar verses from these translations, 
comparing the wording in these with that 
in your departmental study Bible. 

If you have a copy of The Whole World 
Singing, by Edith Lovell Thomas (Friend- 
ship Press), plan to use in some special 
way the song “Our Beautiful Earth,” on 
page 41. If there is time in the early part 
of the session, teach. the song to a group 
of juniors who could be the “choir” in the 
worship time later. You might even be 
able to teach it to the whole department, 
since both words and tune are easy to 
remember. Other suggestions would be 
to ask one of your helpers, a parent, or a 
member of one of your choirs to sing this 
song as a solo. 

Choose a theme hymn for today, such as 
“The Word of God” or “For man’s un- 
ceasing quest for God,” from Hymns for 
Junior Worship. 


The Service 


PrELUDE: . Use your theme hymn, as sug- 
gested above. 


Temperance Lesson 
August 9, 1959 


Based on Uniform Lesson Outline 


“LIFE—VANITY OR 
VICTORY?" 
(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
90¢ per 100; 50¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Flannelgraph $2.00 


“Frances Willard—and How She 
Grew” 


JUNIOR HELPS 


Quiz for Quizees — 
60¢ per 100; 35¢ per 50; “10¢ singly 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 


Message of the Temperance Flag 
(speech chorus) 
75¢ per 100; 45¢ per 50; 4 for 15¢ 


Lighthouse of Character (Scott) 
60¢ per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 

Alcohol and the Army 

$1.50 per 100; 70¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 

G.I. Morals—Whose Fault? 

$1.50 per 100; 70¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 

ATTRACTIVE NEW 

YOUTH BOOK 


"Really Living" 


NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. IJR Evanston, Ill. 


$2.50 
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Hymn: Favorite praise hymn, but not 
the theme hymn. 


IntRoDUCTION: (By the leader.) 


Long, long ago, before anybody who is 
alive today can remember, the stories and 
teachings in our Bible (pick up the Bible 
from the worship table as you talk) began 
to be written down so that they could 
always be remembered. Sometimes we 
forget that these stories and poems and 
verses are there to help us learn how God 
spoke to his people then and is still 
speaking to us today. Let us think about 
some of these stories and remember what 
God is saying to us through them. Listen 
while some of the juniors read to us from 
our Bible. 

(If possible, have two or three trans- 
lations of the passages mentioned below. 
Read parallel translations of a few verses 
to point out similarities and differences in 
them. Tell the children that these trans- 
lations are among many written in an at- 
tempt to make it easier for us to under- 
stand God’s word. Note which version 
the children understand best.) 

First reader: Read selected verses from 
the stories of Abraham or Noah to show 
ancient Hebrew people hearing and obey- 
ing God in faith. 

Unison: Sing the first verse of the 
theme hymn. 

Second reader: Read selected verses 
from Exodus and Joshua, telling how the 
children of Israel first followed Moses out 
of Egypt and later followed Joshua into 
the Promised Land. These should show 
that the people were following leaders 
who were men of God. 


Unison: Sing the second verse of your 
theme hymn. 

Third reader: Read Psalm 95:1-5 to 
learn more of what God is like. 

Unison: Sing the third verse of your 
theme hymn. 

Fourth reader: Read from Luke 2:8-15 
to recall God’s greatest gift. 

Unison: Sing the fourth verse of your 
theme hymn, or repeat the first if there 
are only three verses. 

Fifth reader: Read John 3:16 to recall 
what Jesus taught about God. 


Prayer: Thank God briefly for the Bible, 
in which we can read His Word. 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Soto or Specrat Music: Use “Our beau- 
tiful earth,’ from The Whole World 
Singing, as planned previously. 

CLOSING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


2. God Speaks through Jesus 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


If you are planning to have those 
juniors who worked on the parable play, 
The Unforgiving Servant’, give a perform- 
ance during worship time today, add an 
opening hymn and a word of introduc- 
tion so that the play will have its proper 
place as part of the worship and not as a 
performance for the sake of entertain- 
ment. Be sure to refer to the Bible pas- 
sage on which the play is based (Matthew 
18: 21-35), and encourage the children to 
look up this passage and read it later. 

Place on your worship table the best 
picture of Jesus that you can find. It may 
be one that shows him preaching or 


See the resources for August in the 
June issue of the International Journal, 
page 33 
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teaching, or it may be a head of C 
but do not choose one that makes Ji 
appear weak and effeminate. 

Ask several juniors to be prepared 
read the verses given below and then & 
say in their own words how these 
sages reveal God’s love. 


« 


The Service ; 


PreLuvE: Choose and play a theme hyme 
about Jesus, such as “Fairest 
Jesus,” “Tell me the stories of Jes 
or “O Master of the loving heart,” fron 
Hymns for Junior Worship. 

Hymn: Sing together the theme hymn 
have chosen. 

Scripture Reapinc: (Explain that ceva 
juniors will read the Scripture anc 
tell-what it teaches us about how Jesu: 
showed God’s love.) 

First reader: Matthew 5:43-48. 
Second reader: Mark 1:40-2:12. ? 


Third reader: Luke 7:36-50 (selectéc 
verses). x 
(Or, make substitutions from the P| 
lowing or from your own lesson materi 
of verses showing Jesus revealing in hi: 
life God’s love: Luke 19:1-10; Matthey 
18: 21-35; Luke 23:33-49.) 


Pa 


Alternate Service 


PaRABLE Puiay: Give the performance 0 

“The Unforgiving Servant” as you hag 
planned. 

SERVICE OF OFFERING J 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING: Pray a brie 
prayer of thanks for Jesus, and clos 
with the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 


CLosING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


PostiupE; Ask the pianist to play so: 
“Our Beautiful Earth” (See last w 


3. God Speaks through i 
Nature . 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


Plan to use on your worship table on 
picture or object to which you can an 
and tell how it speaks to you of God 

Ask several of the juniors to be Teal 
to tell of some things especially wonder. 
ful or beautiful seen during the summe 
that helped them to think about God or’ 
learn more about him. You may want 
refer back to the worship service in w 
you thought together about what God ” 
like, to help the juniors to think of ex 
periences they can share. | z 
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The Service 


PRELUDE: Choose and play a theme h 
centering about God’s world. You 
use “All people that on earth do dw 
“My God, I Thank thee,” “Maker of 
planets,” or “All creatures of our 
and King,” from Hymns for Jw 
Worship. 


Hymn: Choose one from the above 
or a similar one. ‘ 


SHARING TIME: 


Hold in your hand or point to the 
ture or object on the worship table, 
ask the juniors to pay special attenti 
it as you talk. Tell them in what way 
picture or object speaks to you of 
Then ask the juniors who have 
to do so to tell of their own e 


thinking about or learning about God 
nature during the past summer. These 
speriences may include: seeing things 
at are too great for man’s mind and 
ill, wonderful as they are, to create; 
eling that in a silent, lonely spot one 
as time to think about God; being re- 
inded of God by a beautiful scene, a 
inset, or the stars at night; seeing God’s 
ywer in a fierce storm followed by sun- 
ine. 

yMn: Sing a hymn of praise, perhaps 
chosen from the list above. 


‘RIPTURE: Psalm 121 or 148, or another 
similar psalm if your juniors have 
studied or learned a particular one. 
Have the psalm read by one or more 
juniors, or repeated in unison by the 
group. 

IRVICE OF OFFERING 


2AYER: Give thanks to God for the dif- 
ferent ways just mentioned by the 
juniors by which they were led to 
think about or know more about God. 


ymn: “Our Beautiful Earth” from The 
Whole World Singing. 
LOSING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


, God Speaks through People 
(Christian Education 
Sunday) 


DVANCE PREPARATION 


Cut from magazines, collect photo- 
aphs, or make simple drawings of peo- 
e who help us to know about God. 
hese could include a minister, members 
"a congregation, church school teachers 
id other workers, parents, friends of the 
miors (both children and adults), and 
her people who express love and care 
r juniors. 

Have ready a large sheet of poster 
yper, or a good-sized strip of old wall 
yper or newsprint, for a poster showing 
sople who tell of God. At the top or in 
ie center of the poster, print in large 
tters the verse “.. . let us love in deed 
id in truth,” or “God is love.” (I John 
18 and 4:8.) 

Have ready some thumb tacks, stick 
cks, or bits of Scotch pressure sensitive 
pe with which these pictures can be 
tached to the poster as juniors tell 
out each of the cut-outs. Have ready 
so a few pictures of children of junior 
se which you can add at the end of the 
Iks to point up the fact that the juniors 
yeak of God to their friends just as 
uly as other people help them to know 
ore about God. 

Place on your worship table either a 
w dolls representing modern-day peo- 
e, or pictures of some of the people 
entioned above. Plan to refer to these 
; you explain the making of the poster 
| the service. 

If you have a junior choir in your de- 
artment, arrange to have them sing one 
- the hymns or a special song during 
ie service. 


he Service 

RELUDE: Choose and play a theme hymn, 
perhaps “Dear Lord, we give our youth 
to thee,” “I want to be a Christian,” or 
“Our church proclaims God’s love and 
care,” from Hymns for Junior Worship. 


ymn: Sing in unison your theme hymn. 
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ScrIPTuRE: Acts 5:40-42 (beginning with 
“... when they called in. . .”) 


MAKING THE PosTER: 


Show the poster you have begun, and 
ask the group to read in unison the verse 
printed on it. Read the verse once your- 
self if the letters are too small to be seen 
easily by the group. Say briefly that there 
are many people who help us to know 
about God’s love and care. Then ask the 
juniors who are prepared to do so to 
attach each picture or cut-out, identify it, 
and tell how that person helps juniors to 
know about God. (Make whatever ref- 
erences you can to the objects on your 
worship table that will also help the 
juniors to remember people who tell 
about God.) 


Scripture: Matthew 28:16-20. (Mention 
the fact that the people who tell us 
about God are carrying out Jesus’ 
command in this passage of Scripture.) 

Music: Special music by the junior choir, 
if you have one. 

PraYeER: Pray in unison the Lord’s Prayer, 
and remind the juniors that this was a 
prayer used by Jesus’ disciples. 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Hymn: One chosen from the list sug- 
gested above. 


CLOSING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


Hymn: “Our Beautiful Earth” from The 
Whole World Singing. 


Junior High Department 


THEME: God in My Life 


NOTE: Since the writers of the worship 
resources for this department were un- 
able to prepare the materials for this 
month in time for publication, the Editors 
have drawn upon services which ap- 
peared previously in the Journal. Ac- 
knowledgement is given to the writer in 
each selection. In a few instances, the 
original wording has been slightly 
adapted. 


1. God and My Work 
by Doris C. Kinsley 


To THE LEADER: 

During September, as the boys and 
girls are getting back into the year’s 
activities, we shall attempt to help them 
see that God must be a part of all of life, 
that his Way is expressed in everything 
we do. Be always ready to use living, 
up-to-date examples that are close to 
their experience. 

Worsuip Center: Arrange on a table im- 
plements of work, such as a typewriter, 
rake, hammer or saw, test tube, paint 
brush and pail, mixing bowl and spoon, 
stethoscope, blueprint, briefcase, and 
other articles representing as many 
different kinds of work as possible. 

PRELUDE: “Rise up, O men of God” 

Cat. TO WorsuHiP: Psalm 104: 23-25, 31-33. 


Hymw: “Rise up, O men of God” 

(During the last stanza, a man or boy 
walks in. He is dressed as a mailman, 
carpenter, farmer, or other type of worker 
and is holding a tool suited to his occu- 
pation. In the case of a postman, he is 
sorting a handful of letters.) 


A Litany: “The Workers” 

Leader: Let us remember ail the work- 
ers of the earth, whose labors make our 
lives richer and happier, whose unceasing 
toil contributes to the well-being of our 
common life. 

Response: We would remember them. 

Leader: The farmer, man of the soil, 
who has learned to work with his Creator 
to know the ways of seedtime and harvest, 


who is close to the earth and God’s world 
of beauty. 


Response: We remember the farmer 
with thanksgiving. 

(Here let them sing “Men of the soil,” 
if it is available.) 


Leader: The postman who walks his 
path in every kind of weather, bearing 
tokens of love and remembrance, of loss, 
of death, of new opportunities, of trivial 
things. We think of his patience and of the 
kindliness with which he shares our joys 
and disappointments. 

Response: We remember this faithful 
servant. 


Leader: The doctor, skilled in the art 
of healing, ever ready at great cost of time 
and strength to protect the health of the 
people. We would not forget the long 
hours, the tense moments when life hangs 
in the balance and he works against 
death itself. 


Response: In the name of the Great 
Physician of men’s souls, we remember 
our doctors. 


Leader: The nurse who walks steadily 
and obediently wherever pain strikes at 
life and men look up in weariness for 
help. We have felt her soothing touch, 
known the cool refreshment of her ready 
service, and seen her smile reassuringly 
when fatigue bore her down. 


Response: We remember our nurses and 
are thankful. 


Leader: For the telephone girl who 
hour by hour must keep pleasant and 
uncomplaining, under whose fingers lies 
the pulse of a nation’s business and its 
love and devotion. We regret our hasty 
impatience, our careless ingratitude, our 
self-caused delay. 

Response: We remember such cheerful 
servants whom we so easily take for 
granted. 


Leader (or several voices, alternating): 

The housekeepers, either for their own 
families or for others, who, through 
cheerful performance of routine duties 
and frequent overcoming of emergencies, 
make homes habitable for those who live 
in them. 

The social worker who seeks to mend 
broken lives, to heal the wounds of 
shattered homes, to blunt the sharp edge 
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of poverty, to raise the level of living of 
the under-privileged. 

The statesman who needs a strength 
far greater than his own for guiding the 
destinies of state and nation. 

Those unseen and unknown chemists 
and research workers who walk by faith, 
seeking to make the unknown plain 
through days and nights of patient testing. 

The song bearers and music bringers 
who set the harmonies of the universe in 
human hearts, but only through painful 
application of time and talent for the 
perfection of voice or hand. 

The architects who design our dwell- 
ings and churches, who plan massive sky- 
scrapers where sit secretaries behind 
scenes attending to the nation’s business. 

The carpenters and bricklayers, the 
plumbers and electricians, the mechanics 
who insure the smooth running of the 
machinery we use. 

The miners who earn their bread in the 
darkness of the world beneath. 

The clerks who wait on our needs from 
behind counters. 

The milkmen who rise long before 
dawn to provide us with our morning 


The drivers of trucks who ride through 
the night over lonely treks to bring sup- 
plies where they are needed. 

Those on trains, in planes, on ships, who 
serve our traveling public. 

All men and women who through hon- 
est toil contribute to our safety, ease, 
comfort, and happiness. 

Response: We remember all public ser- 
ants and those who labor in forgotten 
places, and we pray for greater apprecia- 
tion of our mutual dependence. 


Leader: Nor would we forget the teach- 
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er who awakens curiosity of the mind and 
the questing spirit, uncovering hidden 
talent and quickening our slow under- 
standing. 

And the minister who meets people in 
their need, counsels with loving insight, 
spurs to action where there is injustice, 
brings comfort to the distressed, faith to 
the faithless, and hope to the hopeless. 

Response: We are mindful of them and 
pray for their strength to meet their tasks 
as good shepherds in a world that must 
come to know the love of God, the Great 
Shepherd of his sheep. 

Hymn: “Jesus, thou divine companion,” 
or “Christian, rise and act thy creed” 


ScrrpturE: John 6:27-35 
Mepiration: “My Work and I” 


An elevator man can set the tone for 
hundreds of people as they go to work in 
the morning; a janitor can be the cheer- 


ful friend of children and the ready 


helper of teachers at school; a taxi driver 
can make strangers feel welcome; a bell- 
hop can cheer a lonely tourist; a service- 
station attendant can radiate the con- 
tagion of his Christian personality as he 
pumps gas; a smile anywhere will be 
rewarded by a response, whether visible 
or not. 

One day when Jesus got separated from 
his parents in Jerusalem, he replied to 
their anxious inquiries with the state- 
ment which summed up his life, a state- 
ment that must be the key to everything 
we do, no matter what the work by which 
we earn our living: “Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” It’s not what kind of work I do 
but how I do it, for God must be ex- 
pressed through me in all I do. A doctor, 
a lawyer, a nurse, a minister, or a teacher 
can be a crook, or he can be an inter- 
preter of God’s way among men, as can a 
newspaper boy, a golf caddy, a baby- 
sitter, a waitress, or an athlete. 


“T must work the works of Him that 
sent me,” said Jesus. In 1959, I can find 


no better formula for life. 


OFFERING: Remembering that all we have 
is God’s, and that our lives are ours to 
make them his, let us bring a share of 
the earnings of the work of our hands 
to help in his work around the world. 


PostLuvE: “Rise up, O men of god” 

(As the piano plays, the worshipers file 
to the table at the worship center and 
place their offerings on the plate sur- 
rounded by the implements of work.) 


2. “Let Justice Run Down 
as Waters” 


by Donald R. Reed 


For THE LEADER: 


Last Sunday we celebrated Labor Day 
and thought of those who work. Tied up 
with the whole concept of this day is the 
theme of justice, peace, and righteousness. 
Therefore a choric reading has been in- 
cluded centering on that theme. The 
reading requires four solo voices. If 
enough copies of this can be made, the 
entire group could take the part of all 
voices. If the entire group is used, let the 
narrator be the only one in front of the 
group, and let the solo voices speak from 
where they are sitting in the group. This 
reading was worked out by a junior high 
group. 
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PRELUDE 
Hymw: “Send down thy truth, O God” 
Cuoric Reapine: “The Rights of Person 
Narrator: Amos, a shepherd from Tek« 
spoke out against the injustice of h 
day. 
Amos of Tekoa: 
The ‘eternal discloses: 
I know your countless crimes, 
manifold misdeeds; 


Browbeating honest men, accep’ 
bribes, | 
Defrauding the poor of justice. q 
After crime upon crime of Israel | 
I will not relent; | 


For they sell honest folks for money, 

The needy for a pair of shoes; 

They trample down the poor like dust. 

Your sacred festivals? I hate them. 

Your sacrifices? I will not smell 
smoke. 

No more of your hymns for me. 

No, let justice run down as waters — * 

And righteousness as a mighty stream. 

Narrator: If Amos were living today, he 
might say: j ! 
Amos-today: 1} 

Woe unto you people of high caste, lee 

You cause the pain of the world. 

You people who feel superior, for in | 
your living is death. 

Woe unto you who spend money Pi 
things don’t need—lapping up choco. 
late sodas, seeing movies every week, 
while 900 million people starve. 

Your stores are overflowing with 00 
but the poor cannot buy. i 
Your crooked politicians drive limou-: 

sines, while the honest walk. 

Woe unto you legislators, who spend 
more money on roads than on public 
schools, for your sense of values is 
mixed up. 

Woe unto you people who waste b | 
on new methods of destruction, for 
they may backfire. 

For your kind of living destroys itself 

And brings about the destruction of the 
world - 

For in injustice there is no light, 2: 

But in justice a great beam. 4 


Narrator: Clues for living in a new world! 

You have to have justice for i : 
peace! The Bill of Rights of the Uni 
Nations gives a clue as to how e 
person in the world is to be treated by 
other people. 


Voice: The provisions of the Bill of Rights 
shall be deemed fundamental principles 
of international law. The rights and 
freedoms declared in this doc 
shall apply to every person, and s 
be respected and observed without 4 
tinction as to race, sex, language, 0 
religion. In the exercise of his rights, 
every person is limited by the rights of 
others and by the just requirements of 
the democratic state. 


All: Every person has the right to pro- 
tection of life and liberty under law. 


Voice: Every person has the right to free= 
dom of conscience and belief and 
freedom of religious association, teach 
ing, practice, and worship. | 

All: Every person has the right to ; 
and hold opinions, and to receive 
opinions and information from 
source. 

Voice: Every person has the right to 4 
semble peaceably with others. 
Every person has the right to petitio 
appropriate national and internation: 
agencies for redress of grievances. 


All: Every person has the right to 


i 
{ 
; 
} 


part in the government of his state. 


foice: Every person has the right to fair - 


public trial by an impartial tribunal. 
Every person has the right to freedom 
from arbitrary arrest or detention. 

Il: Every person has the right to educa- 
tion. 


‘oice: Every person has the right to 
social security. 

ll: Every person has the right to receive 
from the state assistance in the exercise 
of his right to work. 


foice: Each state has the duty to provide 
effective measures for the enforcement 
within its jurisdiction of the rights and 
freedoms herein declared, and the 
United Nations shall take measures to 
carry out the provisions of the Charter 
to safeguard these rights and freedoms 
throughout the world. 

lymn: “The Son of God goes forth for 
peace” 


. Learning to Forgive 
by Nelle Morton 


‘OR THE WorsHIP CoMMITTEE: The re- 
sponsive reading below was prepared 
to fit a particular group. It should be 
changed to include confessions which 
have meaning for your own group. 


‘ESPONSIVE MEDITATION: “Forgiveness” 

Leader: God is in this place. 

Group: Let us worship the Lord in the 
eauty of holiness. 

Leader: Let us bow our hearts in praise 
> him. 

Group: We worship the Lord in the 
eauty of holiness. 

Leader: If we would see God, let us 
90k at our relations with one another. 
‘or God has built his laws into our rela- 
ions. We do not want to forgive our little 
rother for carelessly opening the door 
f our rabbit hutch and turning our 
abbits out. But we want our parents to 
orgive us when we carelessly break a 
yindow pane with our ball. 

Group: Lord, help us to learn to be 
orgiving. 

Leader: We are not forgiving to Mary, 
vho got angry and walked from the game 
esterday, but we wanted our team to 
orgive us when we forgot to practice and 
vere responsible for losing the game. 

Group: Lord, help us to learn to be 
orgiving. 

Leader: We cannot forgive our teacher 
tho mistakenly accused us of a misde- 
neanor, but we seek her forgiveness 
yhen we fail to hand in a required report. 
Group: Lord, help us to learn to be 
orgiving. 

Leader: We in the United States are 
jot very forgiving of other nations for 
ing aggressors, yet by our actions we 
00 become aggressors and create around 
he world an unforgiving and suspicious 
ttitude toward America. 

Group: Lord, help us to learn to be 
orgiving. 

Leader: It seems a harsh law which 
tod has ordained to govern our relations 
vith each other. And the harshness is 
eightened by the words of Jesus: 

Group (reads in unison): Matthew 
212-16 

Leader: It is a difficult fact to face, 
or we are so prone to want to judge in- 
tead of to forgive. But the only hope for 
ur joy in belonging—with our friends, 
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with our family, with our community, 

with other nations, with God—is to grow 

daily in willingness to forgive. 
Group: 

Lord, make me an instrument of thy 
peace; 

Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 

Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

And where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek to be consoled as to con- 
sole; to be understood as to understand; 
to be loved as to love; 

For it is in giving that we receive, 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 

And it is in dying that we are born to 
eternal life. Amen. 

St. Francis or AssIsiI 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind” 


4, “Lord, Make Me an Instru- 
ment of Thy Peace” 


by Nelle Morton 


Hymn: “Mine eyes have seen the glory” 
SCRIPTURE: 


Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, 

And he shall dwell with them, 

And they shall be his people; 

And God himself shall be with them, 

And be their God... 

God is light 

And in him is no darkness at all. 

If we say that we have fellowship with 
him and walk in darkness .. . we 
do not the truth; 

But if we walk in the light, 

As he is in the light, 

We have fellowship one with another. 

The darkness is passing away, 

And the true light already shineth. 


Hymn: “At length there dawns the 
glorious day.” Hymn tune All Saints 
New 


ANTIPHONAL MEDITATION: (May be done 
by choral speech choir, by leader and 
group, or by leader and voice) 


Lord, make me an instrument of thy 
peace: 
God is ever coming into-human af- 
fairs, 
Transforming relationships 
Into a miracle of faith and action. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love: 
He that loveth his brother 
Abideth in the light 
And the darkness cannot put out the 
light. 
Where there is injury, pardon: 
Be kind one to another, 
Tenderhearted, forgiving each other, 
Even as God also in Christ forgave 
you. 
Where there is doubt, faith: 
Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, . 
The evidence of things not seen. 
Faith is strong and sure, 
Overcoming uncertainties and weak- 
ness. 
Where there is despair, hope: 
Hope is expecting the best, 
For God has his best for those 
Who give not away to despair. 
Despair is the lostness 


Which comes when we do things 
alone. 

Where there is darkness, light: 

God is light and in him there is no 
darkness. 

He that loveth . . 
light. 

And where there is sadness, joy: 

My joy I bring to you 

That your joy may be full. 

Let not your heart be troubled... 
Believe in God. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
pe seek to be consoled as to con- 
sole; 

To be understood as to understand; 

To be loved as to love; 

For it is in giving that we receive. 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 

And it is in dying that we are born to 
eternal life. : 


Hymn: “Love thyself last” 
BENEDICTION 


. abideth in the 
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Senior High and Young 


People’s Departments 


by Betty Jane and J. Martin BAILEY* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 


For the Worship Committee: 


1. How the Bible is used in worship: 

Throughout every service of worship, 
the Bible holds a key position. Not only 
is it customary to read a Scripture lesson, 
but nearly every element in the service 
is drawn in some measure from the Bible. 

Usually the call to worship is a passage 
from the Psalms. Hymns are frequently 
rooted in Scripture (review the worship 
materials in the March 1959 Journal). 
Prayers draw on the great devotional 
literature in the Bible, and of course the 
Lord’s Prayer appears twice in the Gos- 
pels. The minister’s sermon or your own 
meditation may be based on a biblical 
text. Benedictions usually come from the 
Old or New Testaments. 

Even the order of worship’ used by 
many groups follows an outline found in 
the sixth chapter of Isaiah, the story of 
the prophet’s vision in the temple. See 
the information for the worship commit- 
tee in the October 1958 Journal, and read 
over Isaiah 6:1-8 to appreciate how the 
order of service which follows was de- 
veloped. 


A Sample Service 

Catt To WorsutP: Isaiah 6:3 or alternate 

HyMN oF PRAISE 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION: Psalm 51:1-4 or 
alternate 

ASSURANCE OF Gop’s Love: Isaiah 1: 18 or 
Deuteronomy 33:27 

READING FROM THE WORD OF GoD 

SCRIPTURE RESPONSE 

MEDITATION 

PRAYER OR LITANY 

OFFERING 

Hymn 

BENEDICTION 


2. How to read from the 
Bible in worship: 


There are three important steps to an 
adequate reading of the Scripture i in wor- 
ship: 


a. Choose the passage carefully. Noth- 
ing makes a worship service duller than a 
Scripture selection that is poorly chosen. 
It is not enough to “let the Bible drop 
open” and expect to find some message 
on that page. Neither is it a good idea 
always to read one of the very familiar 


1See also “The Bible in Worship,” by Margaret 
G. Hummel, which appeared in the April 1959 
Journal. 


*Mrs. Bailey is part-time field worker for the 
Board of Christian Education and Publication, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. Mr. Bailey is 
Business Manager for the Journal. 
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The Bible in Worship 


passages. It is far better to choose a pas- 
sage that is related to the theme of your 
meditation. You will find a concordance 
of great help. Perhaps your Bible has a 
concordance at the back; or you will find 
one in your church or public library, or 
in the minister’s study. Your pastor will 
gladly show you how to use it. ° 


b. Learn what the passage means. You 
will be able to read the lesson aloud with 
greater feeling if you know what you are 
reading about. This usually means that 
you will need to study the selection in its 
context. You can look up the names of 
unfamiliar persons and places in a Bible 
dictionary, to discover how they relate 
to the activity reported. The Bible dic- 
tionary will also give you the correct 
pronunciation. Additional background 
information on the passage can be found 
in a Bible commentary. Your minister or 
church librarian can show you these 
books. 


c. Read the passage well. Before read- 
ing the selection as part of the worship 
service, you will probably need to prac- 
tice reading aloud. Be careful to read ac- 
cording to the punctuation marks, since 
frequently a verse ends in the middle of 
a sentence. If there are strange or diffi- 
cult names of persons or places, practice 
saying the words out loud again and 
again until they come easily. In a day 
when foreign names are so much in the 
headlines, there is no excuse for stum- 
bling over Bible names. If your group is 
unfamiliar with the background of a 
passage, you should explain the context 
briefly before reading the passage out 
loud. 


3. Which version should be read? 

Many young people wonder which 
translation of the Bible they should read. 
Perhaps these descriptions of the most 
popular versions will help you choose: 

a. King James Version. This is the old, 
familiar English translation made in 1611. 
Although many passages in this version 
are very beautiful, the meanings of quite 
a few words have changed or are very 
obscure. In some places the translation 
is incorrect, according to more recent 
scholarship. 

b. Revised Standard Version. This new, 
official American Protestant Bible was 
published in September 1952, just seven 
years ago. The translation retains the 
dignity of the KJV, but is much clearer 
to a twentieth-century reader and is 
based on more accurate manuscripts. 

c. Smith-Goodspeed Translation. This 
translation is by two contemporary 
Americans. The style is rather abrupt, but 


it sheds light on some passages. | 

d. The Moffatt Bible. This translatior 
is by one of the outstanding biblicaj 
scholars of our century. His style is alse 
abrupt. t | 

e. The Phillips New Testament. This il 

a “free” translation, which means that the} 
essential meaning and spirit of the book;| 
is maintained without actually translat.) 
ing each word. It is popular because = 
its poetie quality. 


Choose the translation that makes the 
passage most easily understood. Check} 
for accuracy with the RSV. 


Note: If you use your Bible frequelil 
for study and personal devotional reading}, 
you will find it easier to read it in publi 


Resources for September 


OPENING SENTENCES or CALLS TO WORS : 
Psalm 19:7, 8, RSV; Micah 6: 6a, 8, RS) 


SuccEsTeD Hymns OF PRAISE: 

“All creatures of our God and King” 

“Now thank we all our God” 

“The God of Abraham praise” 

“Come, thou almighty King” 

“Ancient of days” 

“All people that on earth do dwell” 

“We praise thee, O God, our redecuma 
creator” 


PRAYER OF ConFression: Use the prayel 
beginning, “Almighty and most merei-| 
ful Father, we have erred, and straye (| 
from thy ways like lost sheep” (fo 
in the rituals of most hymnals and 
the Book of Common Prayer). 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Psalm 119:33-41, 44, 45 
Isaiah 55: 6-11 

Luke 8:5-15 

II Timothy 3:10-17 
Hebrews 4:12, 13 

I Peter 1: 22-25 

James 1:16-27 


ScRIPTURE RESPONSE: Psalm 119: 105, ° 
I Peter 1:24, 25, RSV 


Meditations: | 


The Central Message of the Bible | 


The central message of the Bible .. | 
does not lie in the field of science. i 
science is what you are after, turn to 4 
laboratory or a modern scientific text- 
book. 

The central message of the Bible dole 
not lie in the field of history, although it 
contains much accurate history. If it is 
history you want, go to a professor ora 
book of history. 

The central message of the Bible ‘il 

} 


not lie in the field of predicting what 
happen next year or in the year 2007 

If that is what you want to know, you 
had better give up the idea. The future 
rests with God, and with man’s resp 

to God’s will. Some people have thug 
they found in occasional numbers 
phrases references to Hitler or Russia, 
and on this basis have worked out a 
scheme of things to come. But the Bible 
was not intended for this purpose. It is 
probably just as well if we do not know 
Poe going to happen to us and to the 
wor 


International Journal of Religious Education 


|| The primary message of the Bible has 
e do with God. He is the major character. 
: e is the hero of the Bible. . .. The word 
“God” appears more than four thousand 
times in the pages of the Bible, and this 
does not include “Lord” or “Father,” or 
any of the other names by which God is 
|known. So there can be no doubt as to 
what the Bible is about. It is primarily 
about God. ... Here is the tremendous 
story of his power, his majesty, his awful 
greatness, his will, his purposes for man- 
kind, his love for us, his gracious pro- 
jvision for our every need, his forgiveness 
lof our sins, his suffering with us in our 
‘sorrows, and his eventual triumph when 
\sin and suffering shall be no more. This 
jis the major theme of the Bible, running 
through its pages like a golden thread. 
| The secondary message of the Bible 
has to do with us. As the centuries rolled 
by, God kept telling men in all sorts of 
ways who they were, whence they had 
‘come, whither they were going, what they 
were destined to be, how they should live 
lwith one another, and how they ought to 
respond to his gracious dealings with 
them. They understood, partially at first, 
and more fully at the last. And the Bible 
riters wrote it down. Now it is con- 
tained in the pages of this Book for 
jour guidance and inspiration. This is 
the minor theme of the Bible, running 
through its pages like a silver thread.... 
One more thing remains to be said in 
this connection: in a very real sense 
Jesus himself is the central message of 
the whole Bible. In him it reaches its 
climax. In him it is all summed up. In a 
‘complete and final revelation or “unveil- 
ing,” he both tells us and shows us what 
God is. And he also tells us and shows us 
what we are and can become... . 
_ When you turn to the Bible, then, make 
sure what it is you are looking for, or you 
may not find it. And whatever else you 
seek, try to lay hold on the person and 
spirit of Jesus. He is the “A” and the “Z,” 
the beginning and the end, the first and 
the last. 


Nevin C. Harner’ 


“Get Me That Book!” 

Bishop Oldham, a native of India, re- 
lated this incident at a student conference 
at Silver Bay, New York: 

“J, a Christian, living in India, a sur- 
veyor employed by the government, was 
sent to survey the desert of Rajputana in 
the Northwest. I entered the desert with 
‘the necessary equipment. When night 
‘came on I would send a message to the 
little oases; my servants would go and 
say, ‘Our master will be here, and after 
the evening meal he wants to see you.’ 
_ “They knew that I was an official of the 
‘government, and perhaps there was a 
‘suspicion that I had a government mes- 


sage. 

“When the time came I stepped out of 
the tent, and there were the people. There 
was a silvery moon, dropping such light 
as is seen nowhere else as in the tropics. 
And there were the people, all men. 
Looking out on that company, I was 
strangely moved. I was six weeks out in 
the desert, 180 miles from a town in any 
direction. Those who were listening to me 
had probably never once heard the name 
of Jesus. There is a certain high tension 
of spirit, a certain sense of tremendous 
responsibility, accompanied with a cer- 
tain profound gladness, when you, feel 
that those who are listening are abso- 


2From I Believe, by Nevin Harner. Used by 
permission of Christian Education Press. 
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lutely hungry, famine-stricken without 
the Word of God. 

“T talked to those men that night. I 
spoke their language. At the close of that 
earnest and perhaps somewhat long ad- 
dress this happened: 

“An old man came forward. He was 
the son of a king, his long beard flowing 
down to his waist. He came up to me, 
leaning on his staff. The young men cour- 
teously made way for him. He stood there 
looking up at me, his strong face alert in 
that bright moonlight. He said: ‘You are 
a young man, and yet the things you have 
been talking about—how do you know 
these things? How do you know them?’ 

“I answered, ‘Father, I have not known 
these things because of my own personal 
righteousness or wisdom. But these ques- 
tions which have troubled your heart 
and all human hearts ... the answers to 
these questions were written in a book.’ 

“Do you mean there is a book with all 
these things you have been telling us 
about—about a love that is good, and 
all the rest of it?’ 

“Then I said, ‘There is a book. It is 
God’s Book, and the answers are in it.’ 

“Young man,’ said he, ‘is that book in 
my language? You speak my language. 
Did you read it in my tongue?’ 

“Yes, I have the Book.’ 

“I wish you could have seen that old 
man. He straightened up, and pointing his 
long finger at me, I shall never forget it 
as he said: ‘Get me that Book!’ 

“T ran back to my tent and brought 
back two copies of the Bible in their lan- 
guage. Forty brown hands were stretched 
out for them as I returned. I put one into 
his hand; and when I told him that the 
answers to the questions were in that 
Book, the old man looked up and said, 
‘Sir, how long has this book been in the 
world?’ 

“Tt has been here for hundreds of 
years, for hundreds of years.’ 

“Did your people have it?’ 

“ce Yes” 

“‘And I am an old man. All my friends 
have died hopeless. I am nearly gone 
myself. And all this time the Book was 
here and nobody brought it to me. Why 
didn’t someone bring us the Book long 
ago?’ 

“The question of the old man rings in 
my ears constantly, and I pass this ques- 
tion on to you. I pass it on to Christen- 
dom. Why has not that Book been put into 
every language in the world? Nineteen 
centuries after Christ came, and two 
thirds of the human family still say, ‘Why 
have you not brought us the Book?’” 

James R. Joy*® 


“I Believe in the Bible” 


The libraries of the world are filled with 
thousands of books. Not many years ago 
these books were new. Some were even 
best sellers. Today they are out of print 
and largely forgotten. In contrast to these 
thousands of dead books there stands one 
Book that is alive. 

Older than the others, this Book of 
books had its beginning in songs and 
stories repeated from father to son by the 
light of flickering campfires more than 
three thousand years ago. When printing 
was invented, it was the first book to be 
printed. In five hundred years it has 
never been off the presses. Year after year 
it continues to be the world’s best seller. 
No book has so profoundly influenced the 
life of man. 


Adapted by James R. Joy from the Bible Soci- 
ety Record, September, 1948. Used by permission. 


How shall we answer when we are 
asked, “What is the Bible?” We might 
use the words of Webster and say that 
the Bible is “the book made up of writings 
accepted by Christians and inspired by 
God and of divine authority.” 

Would it be helpful to explain that the 
Bible is a collection of writings in which 
we have the records of how God, through 
the centuries, has more and more revealed 
himself to men? ... 

But how did we get the Bible? Where 
did it come from? Some years ago, while 
visiting the Mormon tabernacle in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, I asked a similar 
question about the Book of Mormon. My 
guide promptly explained that the Book 
of Mormon was originally written in 
heaven on tablets of gold; an angel 
brought these tablets to earth only long 
enough so that they could be copied. 

Claims like that have been made for 
other “holy” books. No such claim is made 
for the Bible. As Charles D. Spotts has 
pointed out in [the book] You Can Read 
the Bible, the different parts of the Bible 
all have their origin in the long history of 
the Hebrews. These sixty-six books, rep- 
resenting many different types of litera- 
ture, are “selected books,” writings se- 
lected from among many others over a 
long period of time. 

When we understand how the Bible 
was written, and how it has come down 
to us through the years, we avoid the 
error of thinking that this Book just 
somehow dropped from heaven. The Bible 
has proved helpful to succeeding genera- 
tions of men and women precisely be- 
cause of its human history and back- 
ground.... 

Some people seem more ready to defend 
or honor the Bible than to use it dili- 
gently and with understanding. One rea- 
son why our generation has so largely 
missed the blessings which a proper use 
of the Bible might bring has been that 
too many people have looked upon the 
Bible as a kind of fetish, the very posses- 
sion of which would bring good luck; 
they have carried a vestpocket New Tes- 
tament in much the same way that they 
carried a rabbit’s foot or a lucky coin. 
If the Bible is to bless our generation, as 
it has blessed previous generations, we 
must learn to use it regularly and intelli- 
gently.’ 


4From Our Christian Beliefs, Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1954. Used by permission. 
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Your Own Meditation 


(Some member of your group can write 
a short meditation to fit the interests of 
your own group. Below is some material 
which might be of help as anecdotes or 
illustrations for this meditation. It is not 
written as a meditation; this you will 
have to do yourself.) 


“Tt has been observed that twentieth- 
century man seems determined to do 
everything he can with respect to the 
Bible—except order his life by it. 

“Printing greatly reduced the work 
necessary to turn out a Bible, but some 
of our contemporaries have insisted on 
the production of hand-made copies. Rev. 
J. M. Watts, of the Pentecostal Taber- 
nacle Church, Calgary, Alberta [Canada], 
announced his plans for a handwritten 
Bible. Each parishioner was to contribute 
a chapter. 

“A citizen of Troy, New York, received 
a unique Christmas gift of the King 
James Version in his mother’s handwrit- 
ing. The mother, a Mrs. Gille of the 
Bronx, a Seventh Day Adventist, spent 
fifteen years at the project. 

“If the reading aloud of a passage from 
the Bible proves helpful at public wor- 
ship, there are those to argue that read- 
ing much more of it would have even 
greater benefits. At 11:00 P.M. on Christ- 
mas Day, the teen-age young people of 
the Reformed Church in Wyckoff, New 
Jersey, began reading aloud from the 
pulpit Bible and did not stop until they 
had gone from cover to cover. Seventy- 
five boys and girls took part, working in 
half-hour relays.”* 


A reading 


(If your church has old issues of the 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, you might look up the reading, 
“J Am Your Bible,” by P. R. Hayward, in 
the November 1944 issue, page 28.) 


Litanies and Prayers: 


A Litany OF THANKSGIVING 


Leader: In the name of God our Father, 
source of all light and truth; and of Jesus 
Christ, our Teacher, Master and Savior; 
and of the Holy Spirit that takes of the 
things of Christ and reveals them to us; 

People: We give thee thanks, O God. 


Leader: For this Book, the charting of 
the Way to God, our Father, wherein the 
children of Israel walked in ancient time, 
and which Jesus made plain so that the 
wayfaring man need not err therein; the 
proclamation of the Truth, expounded in 
the Law and Commandments:of Judaism, 
preached by the prophets and perfectly 
embodied in our Lord Jesus; and the un- 
folding of the Life that is eternal, the 
hope of raptured seers, the theme of the 
psalmists’ hymns, and a reality to those 
who know Christ; 

People: We give thee thanks, O God. 


Leader: For this Book, the inspiration 
of all our Christian education, which nur- 
tures children with spiritual food, which 
inspires youth to victorious living and 
sustains age in faith and works, 

People: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For this Book, a standard for 
the Christian Church, whereby she may 
be corrected in error, healed of her di- 
visions, and made one in Christ so that 
the world may believe; 


People: We give thee thanks, O God. 


5From Information Service, National Council of 
Churches, Sept. 29, 1956. Used by permission. 
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Leader: For this Book, with its consola- 
tion in sorrow, hope in discouragement, 
light in darkness, truth in error, faith in 
doubt, victory in temptation, peace in tur- 
moil, and strength in every need; 

People: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For this Book, the precious 
heritage of all mankind, a ‘lamp unto our 
feet and a light unto our path, from youth 
to old age, in sickness and health, in 
plenty and in want, until the eternal day 
breaks and the shadows flee away; 

People: We give thee thanks, O God. 


Leader: And now, O God, we rededicate 
ourselves as we join heart and voice in 
prayer that this Book, the Word of Life 
set once again in living language, may 
live in our hearts and guide our steps 
forevermore. 


“O Thou to whom I owe the gift of this 
day’s life, give to me also, I beseech thee, 
the spirit to use it as I ought. Forbid that 
I should stain the brightness of the morn- 
ing with any evil thought or darken the 
noontide with any shameful deed. Let thy 
Holy Spirit breathe into my heart today 
all pure and heavenly desires. Let thy 
truth inform my mind. Let thy justice and 
righteousness make a throne-within me 
and rule my errant will. Let Christ be 
formed in me and let me learn of him all 
lowliness of heart, all gentleness of bear- 
ing, all modesty of speech, all helpfulness 
of action, and promptness in the doing of 
my Father’s will. Amen.”” 


Offering Sentences: 


Matthew 6:19, 20, RSV 
Colossians 3:23, RSV 


Suggested Hymns on the Bible 
“O word of God incarnate” 

“T love to tell the story” 

“Break thou the bread of life” 
“How firm a foundation” 


“Book of books, our people’s strength,” 


sung to the tune of Liebster Jesu 


Benedictions: 


Colossians 3:16, RSV 
Psalm 67:1, 2, RSV 


®From the Order of Worship, RSV Observances, 
1952, National Council of Churches. Used by 
permission. 


™From A Diary of Private Prayer, by John 
peilfic: Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 


Dig those krazy kids 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the Pilgrim Fellowship of the Con- 
gregational Churches and the Youth 
Fellowship of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church the most popular as- 
pect of the ten-day schedule was a 
Field Day, during which small groups 
spent the day in some of the problem 
sections of New York City. In the 
Bowery, Greenwich Village, and Har- 
lem, in social agencies, and in the 
offices of the National Council of 
Churches and the United Nations, 
these youth saw the church at work 
confronting the problems of the world. 
They all came away with a renewed 
sense of dedication, but all complained 


that they had no opportunity to meet 
the challenge of life through their I 
church programs. ; . 

Opportunities for service are nu 
merous in all of our communities . 
Young people respond to meaningful 
activity. East Harlem in New York, 
Flanner House in Indianapolis, and a 
few other institutions sponsor week= 
end work camps which are quite pop- 
ular and also contribute a lot to those 
who participate as well as to “— 
whom they serve. 

The Caroline Mission of the E & a 
Church in St. Louis has a regular pro- 
gram where groups serve the under- 
privileged neighborhood through 
sharing with them for a week end. The 
youth live in the Mission, but spend 
the day in neighborhood homes, paint- 
ing, cleaning, and building. Sometimes 
they may make curtains, go shoppi 
for a sick mother, or bathe the chi 
dren. “Regardless of what they d 
theirs is a ministry of love which lifts 
them beyond the narrow confines of 
their own adolescent problems and 
opens them to new horizons of growth 
and responsibility. They discover for 
themselves that “he who loses his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s will truly 
find it.” 


Use many related procedures 
£ 
(Continued from page 19) 
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Many related activities were used ¢ 


The various procedures used were 
related. Interest was sparked by the 
opinion poll, which led research into 
the biblical message. Without the 
background which the leaders gave, 
the passages read could have been 
abstruse. But the vivid picture of the 
world of Amos and the dramatic 
reading of his words gave unity and 
meaning to the experience. Hearing 
a recorded verse-speaking choir 1 
to the possibility of doing some 
similar and to detailed study of the 
Book of Amos. 4 

The feeling that it was. still “out 
there” pointed up the need of grap- 
pling with feeling and meaning. 
experience of trying to get at th 
inner feeling of Amos and the mean- 
ing of his words helped to make con- 
cern for human need and for injusti 
today an inner experience for th 
younger people. 

Singing, creative writing, maki 
worship symbols added another di 
mension to the experience, as indi 
viduals became personally involv: 
The process of designing an al 
cloth, creating a rhythmic choir inter: 
pretation, or reformulating Amos 
ideas for today’s world, call for mo: 
than mere intellectual activity. The 
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whole person has a chance to struggle 
with new insights, to formulate them 
m fresh ways, to communicate them 
to others. The interweaving of wor- 
ship with the rest of the experiences 
made it an integral part of the learn- 
ing process, not a separate ritual. 


Each activity added new insight 


New insights about the nature of 
the world today were gained from 
movies, interviews, the irip, reading, 
and letters. The important thing, aside 
from the way in which each of these 
activities shed light on another part 
of the problem at which the group 
was working, is that the young people 
were able to do something about what 
they discovered. To arouse young 
people. emotionally about the suffer- 
ing in the world, and then allow them 
no chance to help, is almost worse 
than leaving them unaware. The 
teachers filled an important role as 
they helped the group plan carefully 
in undertaking the D.P. project. With- 
out guidance from the teachers, the 
young people might have been too 
ambitious in their planning. 

This teaching process involved an 
interweaving of many kinds of com- 
plementary experiences: of gathering 
and studying information; of clarify- 
ing and reformulating ideas; of wor- 
ship; of expressing in a fresh way the 
truth for individuals; of action and 
service; of expressing feelings; of 
summing up, sharing, and communi- 
cating enthusiasm to others. 

Young people, through these ex- 
periences, came to a new appreciation 
of the meaning of the Bible, its 
implications for their lives, and its 
imperative that religion and justice go 
hand in hand. 


They learn the Bible on TV 
(Continued from page 7) 


administrative formula elsewhere. 

Almost any metropolitan community 
could supply the wealth -of audio= 
visual and personnel resources that 
were used to illustrate and bring life 
to the series. With such resources an 
effective telecourse can be developed 
at a comparatively moderate cost. 
It is to be hoped that local religious 
organizations, theological seminaries, 
and colleges will see the value of such 
courses and undertake to provide 
them. Filmed programs should be 
made available to smaller commu- 
nities that do not have the facilities 
to produce their own. 

The volume of mail which Dr. 
Bauman, the station, and the Council 
of Churches have received indicates 
that in Washington only the surface 
has been scratched. The following 
excerpt from a letter to Dr. Bauman 
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reflects the widespread interest in 
television Bible study: “On Christmas 
my friend and I got a television set— 
our first—and we wondered whether 
it would be worth while. After lis- 
tening to your Saturday classes we 
now feel that they alone make our 
TV set one of our most important 
possessions.” 


A-Vs in Christian education 
(Continued from page 26) 


Therefore the material appears to merit 
that it be RECOMMENDED for instruction and 
discussion stimulation with teachers and 
leaders, with some motivation toward the 
general techniques, and LIMITED with 
those uninitiated. This latter group might 
be prepared for its use through the use 
of a more sparkling material. 
(IV-C-10; 13)t 


Training Kit for Using Audio-Visuals 
in the Church 


Four filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
with 334% rpm recordings. Produced by 
Family Films (Family Filmstrips), 1958. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other Family dealers.* Sale: 
$16.50 as a set only. 


Why Use A-Vs in your Church? (46 
frames) outlines the findings of educa- 
tional research as they apply to the A-V 
method in Christian education. A four- 
minute motion-picture clip (from The 
Rich Fool) is included for insertion dur- 
ing the filmstrip continuity, to illustrate 
one of the major ways in which this fam- 
ily of teaching tools can be effective. 

How to Use Filmstrips in Your Church 
(68 frames) specifies the unique advan- 
tages and strengths of the medium; moves 
into choosing of the right filmstrip, start- 
ing a library of them, and using them in 
a variety of ways. 

How to Use Motion Pictures in Your 
Church (64 frames) highlights the me- 
dium’s unique capabilities as well as a set 
of proper use principles. 

How to Organize for A-Vs in Your 
Church (77 frames) offers ten steps for 
such organization, including setting up 
the operation, administering it, and main- 
taining its development and service. 

Three committees viewed and took off 
their hats to the producer for this sorely 
needed and generally excellent series. 
Though the individual titles suggest pre- 
occupation with the projected branch of 
the A-V family, each strip makes numer- 
ous references to nonprojected materials. 
Why Use...does a fine job of building 
its case in the time allotted, and the mo- 
tion-picture portion chosen is a wise 
choice. The three How to... filmstrips 
pack a wealth of insights and documen- 
tation into their continuity; How to Or- 
ganize...is especially thorough, even if 
many smaller churches feel they are not 
ready now for all it proposes. Minor mis- 
cues may be found here and there, but 
they cannot deter from a rating of HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED for the instruction, discus- 
sion stimulation, and promotion on A-Vs 
with leaders and teachers. Both visual 


and script contents are simple and to the 
point, and those responsible for the over- 
all product display an awareness of a host 
of local church characteristics. Your edi- 
tor is most pleased that the Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide is mentioned in three of 
the four strips. 

(Entire set: X-D-5 

Why Use A-Vs...: X-C-1 

How to Organize ...: X-G)* 
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WHAT IS 
CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION? 


The Journal’s 35th 
Anniversary issue, 
together with special 
issues of lasting interest, 
can help make your 
Christian education 
program effective. 
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off the Press 


What Divides Protestants 
Today 


By Hugh T. Kerr. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1958. 127 pp. $.50. 

A mere glance at the chapter headings 
in this excellent paperback will intrigue 
anyone who would like to understand 
our divided Protestantism, for example: 
Straw Men and Half-Truths, Pedigrees 
and Family Trees, Labels Are Libels, Rich 
Man Poor Man, Issues That Separate Us, 
The Cutting Edge of Theology, The 
Changing and the Changeless, When 
Everyone Is Religious. 

Dr. Kerr has done a real service in de- 
scribing the factors which have created 
our separate denominations and the issues 
which sever single denominations so that 
often a church member will feel more at 
home, in a particular locality, within a 
church of another denomination than in 
one of his own. In general, the book is 
based on historical evidence and is inter- 
estingly written. 

There are, however, a few inaccuracies 
that disturb me, and I find it hard to 
understand them when “ecumenics” has 
been taught at Dr. Kerr’s Seminary 
(Princeton) for a long time. A serious 
confusion makes for a misstatement on 
page 40. : 

Dr. Kerr writes: “Membership in the 
National Council of Churches is open to 
all churches that believe in ‘Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour.’” Actually the Con- 
stitution of the National Council says, in 
the Preamble: “To manifest oneness in 
Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour.” 
It is the World Council of Churches 
which uses the phrase “accept our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” I am 
not a theologian, but a good Presbyterian 
theologian assures me that there was a 
great difference between the two. 

In quoting from Peter Ainslee’s book, 
The Scandal of Christianity, we are told 
that it was published on the “eve of” the 
contemporary ecumenical movement. The 
publishing date is 1929, but the “con- 
temporary ecumenical movement” started 
in 1910 and there had already been four 
great world gatherings. 

On page 73, referring to the fear people 
have of big centrally organized church 
organizations, we read that this “reflects 
also a basic criticism and reaction to 
highly centralized church government... 
in terms of such large groupings as 
the National and World Councils of 
Churches.” The inference is that the 
National and World Councils have a 
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highly centralized church government. 
They are fellowships of churches, not 
governing bodies at all. 
But, on the whole, this book is a big 
value for little money! 
Paut G. Macy 


Relentless Strangers 


By Edward W. Warner. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 126 pp. $2.50. 

In this book the author has undertaken 
to show the dramatic character of ten 
well-known biblical episodes. While the 
known facts in each episode are on the 
meager side, he has allowed his imagina- 
tion rather wide latitude, and the results 
are well worth reading. 

The episodes included are: Jeremiah’s 
protest to going to Egypt, the crisis of the 


crowded inn at Bethlehem, John the: 


Baptist in prison awaiting word from 
Jesus, two Pharisees confronted by the 
fact of Jesus, the father of the epileptic 
discovering the healing of Jesus, the 
woman about to be stoned, the remorse of 
Judas, and Peter after the Resurrection. 

StTILEs Less.ty 


Man’s First Love: The Great 
Commandment 


By Ralph W. Sockman. New York, 
Doubleday & Co., 1958. 211 pp. $2.95. 

This new book of Dr. Sockman’s has 
twelve sermons devoted to the central 
theme as given in Mark 12:30, wherein 
Jesus sums up the entire Ten Command- 
ments in two positive exhortations to 
love God and to love one’s neighbor. 


Part One begins with a definitive ser-_ 


mon on the meaning of love. The author 
then explores the implications of loving 
God “With All Your Heart,” “Your Soul,” 
“Your Mind,” and “Your Strength.” The 
sermons in Part Two deal with the mean- 
ing of love for one’s neighbor, including 
those who may be enemies. This brings 
him to grips with the matter of “peaceful 
coexistence” on the international level. 
Dr. Sockman believes that we have diffi- 
culty in fulfilling the second Command- 
ment because we have failed “to realize 
the meaning and primacy of the first.” 
Stites LEssLy 


One Lord, One Church 


By J. Robert Nelson. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1958. 93 pp. $1.25 


Here is a book that is small in size 
but immense in value. Packed into eighty- 
four pages is an amazing amount of in- 
formation and cogent reasoning on the 
theme of the oneness of the Church. Dr. 
Nelson, former head of the “Faith and 
Order” Commission of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and now Dean of the 
Faculty of Divinity at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, is a theologian, and a good one. 
He has not written, as theologians so 
often do, just for his fellow theologians, 
but rather so that any interested layman 
can read with profit. 

This book—one of the series called 
“World Christian Books”—begins with a 


spirited and reasoned defense of the 
proposition that “Jesus Christ wills His 
Church to be one in mind, spirit, life, and © 
witness.” This is followed by showing © 
that, according to the New Testament, | 
denominationalism is. contrary to that | 
unity, since the “Church exists on two. 
levels only—there is one Church Uni- | 
versal on earth and in heaven.” Dr. Nel-| 
son makes clear that “there is a quite. 
legitimate diversity within unity of be-— 
lief” and that “unity must never be sought ) 
by neglecting Christian truth, as though | 
unity were more important than truth.” | 

In fifteen pages Dr. Nelson gives a swift » 
survey of the nineteen centuries of “Di- 
viding and Healing in the Church’s His- 
tory.” (This writer uses several class ses- 
sions in “ecumenics” to cover the same - 
period.) It takes only eighteen pages | 
make vivid “a half-century of rapid ad-— 
vance”—i.e., a capsule story of the de= 
velopment of the ecumenical movement 
from 1910 to date. - 

Following a chapter which centers 
about-the actual union of churches which 
have been completed since 1910 and those 
now being negotiated, the book ends with 
“twelve vital questions” to which every 
sincere Christian should give thought. 

If anyone knows of a book on church 
unity which says so much in so short a 
space, and also sells for so small a price, 
let me know at once and I'll take the next 
bus to the bookstore to get it! 

Pau. G. Macy 


Preaching 


By Leslie J. Tizard. New York, Oxford 

University Press, 1959. 106 pp. $2.25. 
This book gives a very practical philos- 
ophy of the business of preaching. While 
there is little in it that can be regarded 
as new, it does contain much that is of 
value, especially for the young man in the 
ministry. The author had hoped to give 
the substanece of these chapters in a 
lectureship, but upon discovering that his 
health would never permit this he pre- 
pared the material for publication. Before 
his untimely death in 1958, he requested 
his long-time friend, Dr. Leslie E. Cooke, 
to write the Foreword. For many years 
Dr. Tizard was the minister of Carr’s 
Lane Congregational Church, Birming- 
ham, England. Had he lived, this book 
would have been expanded by the addi- 
tion of other chapters. 1 
Stites LEssty 


What Happened to Religious 
Education? 


By William Kailer Dunn. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 346 pp. 
$5.00. 

For the first thirty-five years of the 
history of the nation, “the American way 
of life” included a deep conviction of the 
importance of religious instruction in 
public education, according to Professor 
Dunn. Interpretations of the First Amend- 
ment as calling for an absolute church-_ 
state separation are here shown as having 
had their beginnings in a later period of 
the nation’s life. : 

R. L. Hunt 
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itewardship in the New 
Testament Church 


By Holmes Rolston. Richmond, John 
{nox Press, 1959. 160 pp. $1.50, paper. 


| The present concern of ministers and 
eligious education workers for an under- 
tanding of the implications of Christian 
tewardship is encouraging. Fortunately, 
his interest is being built on a discrimi- 
lating understanding of the Bible teach- 
on the subject. And probably no 

le writer has contributed so much to 

is understanding as Dr. Holmes Rolston. 

e demand for this book, since its first 
\ppearance in 1946, has required six print- 
ngs. Now Dr. Rolston has revised the 
ntire text, adding significant new mate- 
ial and using the Revised Standard 
Version for all Bible reference. 
| The first chapters appropriately set 
orth the Old Testament basis for steward- 
hip. Then follows a comprehensive de- 
cription of the stewardship practices of 
he early church. But the major part of 
he book deals with the stewardship 
eachings found in the letters of St. Paul. 
dere we find specific counsel on how to 
leal with practical problems of steward- 
ship in church situations which are very 
similar to those which we face in 1959. 
[The author does not suggest that~ those 
sarly practices should be adopted without 
~hange by the church of our day. But 
he principles on which they were based 
are as valid for us as they were for the 
carly Christians. 

A major error in current thinking about 
stewardship is its too close identification 
with fund raising. The comprehensive, 
Bible-based treatment of stewardship in 
this book allows for no such misinterpre- 
lation. In an excellent chapter on the 
subject, much emphasis is placed on the 
meaning of stewardship for the individual, 
out the stewardship of the Christian com- 
munity is also clearly recognized. The 
sntire treatment of stewardship is well 
oalanced. 

Stewardship has been briefly defined as 
‘the practice of the Christian religion.” 
Here is a book which describes this 
fundamental Christian doctrine on the 
basis of sound biblical scholarship. It is 
one of the few books which this reviewer 
unhesistatingly recommends for reading 
and frequent reference by all ministers 
and leaders of Christian education. , 

ARTHUR O. RINDEN 


The “Why I Am” Series 


The following books were all published 
in New York by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
at $2.75 each: 

Why I Am a Methodist, by Roy L. 
Smith, 1955, 223 pp. 

Why I Am a Lutheran, by Victor E. 
Beck, 1956, 190 pp. 

Why I Am a Presbyterian, by Park 
Hays Miller, 1956, 200 pp. 

Why I Am a Baptist, by Louie D. New- 
ton, 1957, 306 pp. | 

Why I Am a Disciple of Christ, by 
Hampton Adams, 1957, 144 pp. 

Why I Am an Episcopalian, by John 
McGill Krumm, 1957, 192 pp. 
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Why I Am a Jew, by David de Sola 
Pool, 1957, 207 pp. 

Why I Am a Christian Scientist, by 
Thomas L. Leishman, 1958, 245 pp. 

Why I Am a Mormon, by Wallace F. 
Bennett, 1958, 256 pp. 


This series presents thorough state- 
ments by competent witnesses who speak 
out of their personal experiences about 
their own religious bodies. They also tell 
much about the history, beliefs, organiza- 
tion, and worship practices of these 
groups. 

Roy L. Smith has long been one of 
Methodism’s best interpreters. 

Victor E. Beck, writing from the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church, quotes the 
views of a number of Lutherans in other 
bodies. 

Park Hays Miller writes about Pres- 
byterian bodies in the United States out 
of a rich background of experience as 
editor, author, and minister. 

Louie D. Newton is a well-known 
Southern Baptist who has also been an 
officer of the Baptist World Alliance. He 
quotes fifty Baptist leaders who come 
from the whole Baptist family of denomi- 
nations. 

Hampton Adams interprets the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, as the largest of the reli- 
gious bodies that originated in the U.S.A. 
He is now minister of the Park Avenue 
Christian Church in New York. 

From the campus of Columbia Univer- 
sity where he is chaplain, John McGill 
Krumm gives his understanding of the 
“real genius” of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

David de Sola Pool is a distinguished 
Orthodox rabbi in New York and is able 
to convey to his readers the comprehen- 
siveness and universality of Judaism and 
its branches in the United States. 

Thomas L. Leishman planned to enter 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland 
but became interested in Christian 
Science. He describes another distinctly 
American organization, The Church of 
Christ, Scientist. 

Wallace F. Bennett has been one of 
Utah’s United States Senators and also a 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He describes the prin- 
cipal aspects of the Latter Day Saints, or 
Mormons. 

Benson Y. Lanpis 


Why I Am a Catholic 


By Paul van K. Thompson. New York, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959. 204 pp. $2.75. 

Dr. Thompson is the ideal person to 
write this book. He was born a Prot- 
estant, and was a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman for nine years before joining 
the Catholic Church. One who becomes 
a convert goes through an experience of 
deep personal conviction. 

He deals adequately with the faith and 
practice of a Catholic, and also gives a 
history of the Catholic Church. 

Every minister and professional reli- 
gious worker, and every layman who 
wants help in understanding the beliefs 
in religious life, should note above the list 
of ten books on “Why I am what I am,” 
published by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


It is the most helpful series of books in 
the religious field I have read in a decade. 
One of the facts which has helped me 
most in the series dealing with Protes- 
tantism is that each denomination to a 
large extent emphasizes at least one par- 
ticular phase of the teaching of Jesus and 
gives it adequate emphasis. For example, 
take the healing power of God in human 
experience. Every Protestant denomina- 
tion gives it a place in its gospel but is 
there more than one group that gives it 
an adequate place? 

Then take the priesthood of every be- 
liever. How many denominations state 
clearly and adequately the right of every 
believer to go directly into the personal 
experience of God? 

Is there any other book that gives us 
more clearly what we inherit from 
Judaism than Why I Am a Jew? Read 
not only Why I Am a Catholic but the en- 
tire series of the ten boks “Why I am 
what I am.” 

WALTER Main How lett 


Venture of Faith 


By Mary Alice and Harold Blake 
Walker. New York, Harper & Bros., 1959. 
$3.00. 177 pp. 


This book is less a manual on marriage 
than a living testimony to the joys and 
satisfactions of that great “venture of 
faith” we know as marriage. 

Filled with warmth and wisdom, it 
gives the reader a panorama of the expe- 
riences of marriage from the wedding to 
the maturer years when children are 
married and on their own. Then mother 
and father find themselves on their own 
again also, free to pursue many of their 
long-postponed interests and adventures. 
While they seem interested in and proud 
of their children and grandchildren, the 
authors make it very clear that they have 
many fascinating plans for their own lives 
and that the years ahead of them will be 
busy and full. 

This book carries a message for anyone 
interested in marriage, whether engaged, 
newly wed, an in-law, a parent, or a 
grandparent. With delightful anecdotes 
from stage and television, and many illus- 
trative real-life incidents, the authors de- 
scribe the development of love in mar- 
riage through the years. 

There is hardly an experience in mar- 
riage and parenthood that is not touched 
upon. Sex, money, in-laws, conflict, are 
all discussed, but instead of making mar- 
riage seem like a clinical laboratory or a 
three-ring circus, the Blakes make it like 
something nice to come home to. 

Pastors and counselors will want to 
have this book handy to help many dis- 
traught couples get some clues as to how 
to enrich their marriage. 

Wittiam H. GENNE 


Parallel Edition New 


Testament 


New York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959. 
527 pp. $3.50. 


One secret—perhaps the secret —of 
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Robert E. Speer’s notable life was daily 
Bible study of a serious character, carried 
out even under the most adverse condi- 
tions. About a half-century ago, Dr. 
Speer was traveling on a Chinese junk 
with the intention of visiting mission sta- 
tions in the interior. The usual resources 
for Bible study were not at hand, but Dr. 
Speer was not thwarted. He took with 
him a pocket Testament in the King 
James Version and a copy of the newly 
published American Standard Version. 
Without commentary, dictionary, or con- 
cordance, Dr. Speer found that assiduous 
comparison of the two versions was im- 
mensely rewarding. 

He writes of his excitement at discover- 
ing that whereas the American Standard 
Version said, “Remember Jesus Christ, 
risen from the dead” (II Timothy 2:8), 
the King James Version had said, “Re- 
member that Jesus Christ... was raised.” 
The words, “Remember Jesus Christ,” be- 
came a favorite phrase of Dr. Speer. 

Now comes a single volume in which 
all of us can carry on this kind of study. 
The King James and Revised Standard 
versions are here printed in pargllel col- 
umns. Anyone who opens its pages will 
be struck by the difference in readability 
between the two—the King James frag- 
mented into verse divisions, the Revised 
Standard paragraphed by sense. The 
notes of the Revised Standard Version 
are preserved. Many will find this an 
easy transition from a version long fa- 
miliar to one whose fresh and vigorous 
idiom will “stir them up’”—not “provoke” 
them—“to love and good works” (He- 
brews 10:24). 

J. CarTER SwaImM 


The Book of Tobit 


By Frank Zimmerman. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 190 pp. $5.00. 

Stories about “The Dangerous Bride,” 
“The Poison Maiden,” “The Grateful 
Dead,” “The Dragon Slayer,’ and “The 
Monster in the Bridal Chamber” appear 
in the lore of many lands. The Hebrew 
version of all these tales is found in the 
Book of Tobit, an historical romance sig- 
nificant for the picture it gives of Hebrew 
piety in the period between the Testa- 
ments. 

As one of the Apocrypha, Tobit has re- 
cently been freshly translated in the 
Revised Standard Version. Students of 
the intertestamental literature will be 
interested in comparing that version with 
this newly published volume in the 
Dropsie College series of translations and 
commentaries. : 

Dead Sea fragments confirm the long- 
held belief that a Semitic original under- 
lies the Greek versions from which mod- 
ern translators work. RSV _ followed 
codices Vaticanus and Alexandrinus; this 
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work considers Sinaiticus as basic. Greek 
and English texts are here printed on 
facing pages. 

Zimmerman’s introduction comes to 
conclusions somewhat different from the 
traditional. He believes that the story 
was written in Antioch (rather than 
Jerusalem or Alexandria) and that the 
Nineveh referred to is a veiled reference 
to the Syrian (rather than the old 
Assyrian) capital. The process by which 
the editor arrives at the locale and date 
of the book is a good illustration of the 
deductions scholars must make from such 
data as geographical references, literary 
allusions, and prevailing customs. 

Tobit 4:15 sets forth the Golden Rule 
in negative form. The earliest Anglican 
Prayer Book cited Tobias and Sarah 
(rather ‘than Abraham and Sarah) as the 
ideal couple. The Amish Minister’s Man- 


ual requires the Book of Tobit to be 


made the basis of the wedding sermon. 
Clement of Alexandria quoted it as 
Scripture. In 1931 James Bridie put the 
story into a play, Tobias and the Angel, 
which had a recent revival-in a Broad- 
way church. 

For all these reasons, apart from the 
sheer delight of the story, Christian edu- 
cators ought to be familiar with this 
charming tale. Zimmerman’s work is a 
good place to begin. 

J. Carter Swaim 


The Ghana Assembly of the 
International Missionary 
Council | 


Edited by Ronald K. Orchard. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1958. 240 pp. $3.25. 


Accra, capital of Ghana, the new nation - 


which was in its first year of independ- 
ence, was where the International Mis- 
sionary Council held its first meeting on 
African soil (December 28, 1957 to Jan- 
uary 8, 1958). The locale alone made the 
occasion a significant one. In making 
available what he considers most impor- 
tant and representative, the editor of this 
“tasting” of papers and speeches presented 
at the Assembly has performed a great 
service. 

The material included in this book is 
described in a lengthy introduction, as 
follows: “. . . anyone who comes to it 
expecting to find within its covers a tidy 
blueprint for tomorrow’s policy for world 
mission . . . will be dissappointed. What 
is here offered is material for continuing 
thought and signposts to those places 
where obedience to present insights is the 
inescapable condition for receiving fur- 
ther light on the path ahead. It offers 
no escape from continued prayerful 
thought nor from deepening obedience in 
today’s discharge of the abiding task of 
mission.” ; 

Only a portion of the various papers, 
speeches, and reports which fill approxi- 
mately 230 pages of the volume rep- 
resent the work of Africans and Asians. 
This seems a pity, especially when one 
reads what does come from the “younger 
churches” and notes the concern which 
members from Europe and the Americas 
have for their problems. It is to be pre- 


sumed that the editor chose a fair 
of what was presented. | 

One of the items of importance was the 
proposed integration of the I.M.C. with 


is adequately reported. The book e 
with a fifty-four-page “essay” on the role 
of the I.M.C., by its research secretary, 
Erik W. Nielsen. 


Notes on Books Dealing with 


Public Education hi 
Who Runs Our Schools? i 


By Neal Gross. New York, John waa 
& Sons, Inc., 1958. 195 pp. $4.75. Mr. 
Gross reports depth interviews with 105) 
Massachusetts superintendents and 5 
school board members. He asks ques-) 
tions such as, “Who does most to promote; 
or to block public education?” “Who ap- 
plies what kinds of pressures to the edu-. 
cation decision-makers?” “Why do school 
board members seek their jobs?” 4 


f 
Public Schools and Moral Education 


By Neil Gerard McCluskey, S.J. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1958. 
315 pp. $6.00. As Father McCluskey sees 
it, the American people have charged the 
common school with responsibility for 
character education, but do not have a 
common view as to what this entails, 
After a review of the works of Horace 
Mann, William Torrey Harris, and John 
Dewey, Father McCluskey concludes that 
the problem of moral education in 
common public school is insoluble. | 

“Religious freedom in a religiously di- 
vided community requires the elimination 
of any teaching or practice from the com- 
mon school not acceptable to everyone.” 
This makes it impossible to preserve any 
kind of traditional religion in the school. 

“Unless serious efforts toward com- 
promise succeed in modifying present 
patterns, the American public school will 
of necessity become increasingly secular. 
This will in turn continue to augment the 
percentage of children in non-public 
schools placed there by parents who de- 
sire some religious orientation and the 
formal education of their children.” 


The Big Red Schoolhouse 

By Fred M. Hechinger. New York, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959. 240 pp. 
$3.95. In balanced and readable style, 
Fred Hechinger compares principles 
practices of American and Soviet schools. 
Believing that each system has somethi 
to teach the other, he offers suggestions 
for the improvement of American educa- 
tion. 


Christians and the State 


By John C. Bennett. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 302 pp. $4.50. If 
the churches will take it seriously, says 
John Bennett, released time offers a 
chance for a substantial amount of reli- 
gious education during the week that does 
not have the limitations of teaching in the 
public schools. His discussion of “The 
Church, State, and Education” sees little 
hope for a “common-core” approach 
the teaching of religion in public schools, 
but does see merit in proposals for “teach- 
ing about religion.” Education offers some 
of the most difficult problems of church= 
state relations, he feels, and argues for 
much local experimentation. : 
R. L. Hunt 
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: “What's Happening 


Finistry in Parks Expanded 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Some fifteen mil- 
on vacationers in America’s national 
arks will be able to worship this summer 
nder the open sky in corporate services 
'd by Christian young people. There are 
10 young men and women ministering 
» those who wish to “attend church” 
n the shores of mountain lakes or in 
ecluded woodland glens. These are col- 
sge and theological seminary students 
rho spend the summer in the national 
arks as desk clerks, waitresses, bellhops, 
lling station attendants and the like. In 
neir off-duty hours they serve as chap- 
4in-counsellors for both vacationers and 
or the thousands of their fellow college 
tudents working in the parks. 

Their mission is sponsored by the De- 
artment of Christian Ministry in the 
lational Parks, a unit of the National 
‘ouncil of Churches, of which the Rev. 
VARREN OsT is Director. The department 
; in its eighth year of cooperation with 
he National Park Services. 

An expanded program for the ministry 
yas approved by the national committee 
arly in May. The program adds five 
10re areas to be served, making a total 
f 29 national parks, ranging from the 
nowy slopes of Mount McKinley in 
\laska to the Everglades in Florida. The 
rogram includes church services for 
dults and Bible study and vacation 
hurch schools for children. The young 
chaplains’ come from 33 theological 
eminaries and more than 50 colleges. 
‘they represent 23 different denomina- 
ions, and come from nearly every state. 
t is estimated that they will serve at 


east a quarter of a million holiday seek~ 


rs. The work is a part of the program 
f the National Council of Churches’ 
‘Sentral Department of Evangelism. 


Mr. Dinkins Succeeds 
dr. Townsend 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The REv. CHARLES 
,. Dinkins, Assistant Secretary and Di- 
ector of Education of the Sunday School 
ublishing Board, National Baptist Con- 
rention, U.S.A., Inc., has been elected 
ixecutive Secretary of the Board. He is 
o fill the unexpired term of Dr. A. M. 
[OWNSEND, who died recently. 

Mr. Dinkins served the Board from 
943 to 1951 as Secretary of the Depart- 
nent of Christian Education. He re- 
igned this position to become pastor of 
he First Baptist Church of East Nash- 


July-August 1959 


ville, but returned in 1957. During his 
earlier term of service he was editor of 
the Board’s curriculum publications. He 
has been an active member of many com- 
mittees and commissions of the Division 
of Christian Education, National Council 
of Churches. 


Death of Albert Crews 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Mr. Ausert Crews, 
one of the executives of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on May 10. He was 51 years 
old. For the past two years he had been 
director of program promotion and sta- 
tion relations for BFC. 

Before coming to the National Council 
in 1950, Mr. Crews had spent two and a 
half years in Tokyo supervising the re- 
habilitation of the Japanese Broadcasting 
Corporation for General MacArthur’s 
headquarters. He also drew up the first 
draft of what has since become the Com- 
munications Law of Japan. He had con- 
siderable experience in broadcasting in 
England, France, and in American uni- 
versities. He was the author of two books 
in the radio field, as well as numerous 
radio and TV scripts and plays. 


Abbott Book Goes to Central 
Contra Costa Council 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Dr. Assorr 
Book has been elected Executive Director 
of the Council of Churches of Central 
Contra Costa County, California, the 
fastest-growing area of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Book recently retired as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Northern Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Council of Churches, after 
fifteen years of effective leadership. 


Mr. Gray Succeeds 
Dr. Barstow 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Raymonp 
A. Gray has been appointed executive 
director of the Department of Overseas 
Union Churches of the National Council 
of Churches. He succeeds the Rev. Ros- 
BINS W. Barstow, who retired on May 1. 
Mr. Gray comes from Michigan, where he 
has served for the past five years as ex- 
ecutive director of the Greater Flint 
Council of Churches. He had previously 
served for six years as minister of the 
Gamboa Union Church, Canal Zone, one 
of the 69 English-speaking churches 
served by the Department of Overseas 
Union Churches. Of these, 49 now have 
full-time ministers to serve the more 
than one million Americans living and 
working in other countries around the 
world. 

Dr. Barstow joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in 1951. He 
has had many responsibilities in addition 
to directing the Department of Overseas 
Union Churches, including the Ecumeni- 
cal Scholarship Exchange and the Inter- 
change of Preachers with Britain. Dr. 
Barstow was President of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation from 1930-44, and 
for the following five years was Director 
of the Commission for World Council 
Service. 


Honorary Degrees for Two 
Religious Education Leaders 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Tue Rev. A. Wi- 
son CHEEK, Director of the Department of 
Adult Work, Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches, was 
given the Doctor of Divinity degree by 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, on June 1. Dr. Cheek was Director 
of the Department of Youth Work and 
of the United Christian Youth Movement 
from September 1950 to September 1957, 
when he moved to the Adult Department. 
He is an alumnus of Catawba College. 

The REv. Frep McQuern, who for many 
years has been Editor-in-Chief of many 
of the publications of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, was given the LL.D. 
degree by Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 
Illinois, at the recent commencement. 
Dr. McQueen has worked closely with the 
Commission on General Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Source Materials Requested 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y.—Dr. Carn 
HerMAN Voss is at work on a joint biog- 
raphy of the lifelong friendship and in- 
terrelated ministries of the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes and the late Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. He would appreciate 
receiving letters, documents, reminis- 
eences, anecdotes and any pertinent in- 
formation. All such material will be 
earefully copied and returned to the 
sender. Dr. Voss’ address is: New Eng- 
land Congregational Church, 127 Circu- 
lar Street, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Art is bursting out all over 


(Continued from page 13) 
in its sanctuary each year during Lent. 
Many of the pictures are modern in 
style, and they are interestingly dis- 
played against a background of mod- 
ern architecture. 


Old and new art forms are needed 


This brief survey indicates that 
there has not been much direct rela- 
tion between church-sponsored fes- 
tivals of arts and programs of Chris- 
tian education in the church. The 
festivals are broad in scope and are 
concerned mainly with contemporary 
expressions in the various arts. Chris- 
tian education workers are more con- 
cerned with drawing upon the great 
resources of religious art to enrich the 
educational program. These two ap- 
proaches to art could well reinforce 
each other and bring about apprecia- 
tion on the part of the whole church 
of the place of art in the revelation of 
God to man. 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
wanted by Congregational Church In city of 
45,000, 135 miles from St. Louls, 728 adult mem- 
bers, 300 in Sunday School. Pleasant, stable 


community on Mississippi River. Growing church. 
Person with vision and Initiative needed. Begin- 
ning Salary $4,500. Write First Union Congrega- 
tional Church, I2th and Maine Streets, Quincy, 
Illinois. 
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CRAWFORD, JESSIE DELL: A city library 
serves the churches.................2-.---:eee--eese0-+ Mar. 


Critt, Ep: The alternative service man....Mar. 


Day’s work as Christian vocation, The, 
Rosert L. CALHOUN. 
Dickson, J. WALTER JR. 
to vacation school...............-----0:s::-esseeeee 
Dig those krazy kids, 
ANDREW J. YOUNG.......2..2-:----c-c-esccseeseesoens 
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Directors of Religious Education (see also 


Administration) 

New source of DRE’s, A, 

_ WALTER Houston CLARK. 
Discipline: a means to growt 

MABEL BREHM............<-----—-- 
Discovery day, BHLINDA Dory. 
Dory, BELINDA: Discovery day... 
Drama brings church history to life, 

FPEORENCH PURVIS. .2:-2-.:-----c-2--<0c-ctensecsessenees Apr. 
Drama in the chancel, 

HAROLD ERENSPERGER . 


Dramatics (see also. Special Observances) 


Drama brings church history to life, 
FLORENCE PURVIS.. : 
Drama in the chance 


HAROLD. EHRENSPERGER...0-----..00-0e--seee----0- Mar. 
Recommended Christmas plays, 
A. ARGYLE ENIGHT. _......--.-.2--2--0--c-20---0..-- Oct. 


Economic Life and the Church 
Adults close the gap, Rosert W. 
Longe pe Sea eS a een Nov. 
Arena of decision, CAMERON P. HALL....Nov. 
Christians in daily work, MARGARET E. 


CTI bps eo a ee ne Oct. 
Day’s work as Christian vocation, The, 

Ropert L. CALHOUN.......-....2---ccec-e-ceeeees Nov. 
Prepare the leaders, MARGARET EB. 

boy: ws pee eee ee ee Bisostrindewse NOV 


Window over the workbench, 


World in which we work, The, 
Rosert MICHAELSEN .......---.-------- 
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E 
Editorials, Virgin E. Foster. 
Education for mission, 1959-1960, 
WILLIAM C. WALZER 


Chancel 25 eee ee ee 
ELMorE, JOHN R.: Junior highs hold 

Saturday workshops . 
Extra session, An, Gror 


F 


Families go camping, JOSEPH JOHN 
HANSON ... 

Families on t love, CLARICE WILLS. 

Family goes to vacation school, The, 


J. WALTER DICKSON, JR......-.-----0cecceeeseseoe ar. 6 
Family Life Education 
Adventures for the family through books, 
Imo RUYLE FOSTER: -...<2 cscs ences Oct. 22) 
Begin alcohol education at home, 
MARGARET E. HOSKINS.......02.02------0000000--- July 10 
Big family can be redemptive, The, 
RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER.........-........---- Apr. 6 
Chureh families go camping, ELIZABETH 
M. CiarK and FLo WHITH CARRIS........ Apr. 18 
Families go camping, JosEPH JOHN 
BEIVASNISS QIN © c= coccsc ores se sees oot een Sees Jan. 16 
Families on the move, CLARICB WILLS....Oct. 20 
Family goes to vacation school, The, 
J. WALTER DICKSON, JR......--2-0c00--0-00+- ar. 8 
First steps toward spiritual maturity, 
ELIZABETH and WILLIAM GENNE........-. Jan. 10 
How can we serve the babies? 
IVEARY DS. Win NA BLE sc. cec eee eee Eecocacc July 21 
Play group for preschoolers, A, 
SarAH ANNE CORBETT.........--::-e:cecee-e-: June 21 
Work attitudes—a family affair, 
GrorcEe E. GULLEN, JR. 16 
FITZGERALD, LAWRENCE P.: 
When they are away, keep in touch........June 8 
: 14 
For all children—the teachers speak, 
BANGS) SIN LDR ps cosas sens eat eee eee cc ne non June 4 
Forgotten people, The, 
JEAN LOUISE SMITH ...........0.202.--2-0eeeee Apr. 
Fostpr, Imo RuyYLeE: Adventures for the 
family through books.... ...-Oct. 22 
Foster, VIRGIL H.: 
Administration, space, equipment.......... Sept. 20 
MBIT EOS ecce cee ec eh ee ease Each issue 
(and Emma BeEenicNus) Leaders can be 
0021 (1 eee RR rec May 22 
Foundations, resources, designs 
(GAG LeU A (039) ) eee eR 2 May 26 
G 
GABLE, Lez J.: Books for Christian edu- 
cators 23 
GENNB, and WILLIAM: 
steps toward spiritual maturity.............. Jan. 10 
GESSERT, Ropert A.: Youth culture— 
SG AS 1G: Sees ce cde o, cans: actaacex eesenesbanceeceectigucs Jan. 4 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
WIARTON VAGIEIN: -.. «.scsas-voc0sccncaceeecusttseeancotcereee Sept. 15 
Gopparp, ALIcE L.: 
‘Adults of tomorrow.......---.---.- ...-May 20 
Confusion or joint planning... Sept. 10 
Vocation: weekday teacher.. Apr. 14 
You are needed .............. ue ..June 14 
God so loved the world, 
CYNTHIA C. WEDEL.........---2:.:--s-cceseeesseseees Sept. 3 
Good news of sin, The, 
CYNTHIA C. WEDEL....2:...0:..cscetsesceeseseconeeee Mar. 3 
GREENWOOD, ELMA L.: Resources (Being 
Christian where you work)............-...-.---- Nov. 27 


Growing through discipline 
MABEL BREHM ... 
Guiding principles, 
GULLEN, GEORGE E., JR.: Work attitudes— 
a family AED ee sces se ccaterooeecereeeeemrcenesctccoue Nov. 


H 


All was calm, all was 


HAEMMERLE, MARY: 

bright 
Hae, Marcaret K.: The searching adult... May 
HALL, CAMERON P.: Arena of decision....Nov. 


HALVERSON, Marvin P.: What is art? 
When is it Christian ?......—....-.2s2.-..-0.--.--0. ‘eb. 
Handicapped and the homebound, The, 
VIRGINIA STAFFORD......--2--.—-0.-0-neccecsemeesseeess ay 
Handicapped Persons 
Handicapped and the homebound, The, 
VIRGINIA STAFFORD ......-----.--.--ns000-reeeteeeeeee May 
Mentally-retarded and the church, The, 
MARION O. LERRIGO.......---2-.c-0ece0e--eecerees Dec. 
Hanpy, RopertT T.: It’s a matter of 
— conscience ......-... Ba eee Jan. 
HANSON, JOSEPH JO “Families go 
(ops o'n ) 6 1 Valens ee ee re eae Jan. 
Harrisburg, Pa., A-V Trust, 
Guorch B. AHN, JR....-..-------.----c-----neeeeee ees Sept. 
HArRLLEE, ELLA F.: They learn the Bible 
fey YS Op Be ae ee ans HORROR =~ 1-5 sie July 
Haywarp, The heritage of 
Christian art Feb. 6 
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Heritage of Christian art, The, 

JOHN F. HAYWARD. 
Hocrers, Roy A.: i 
Hoskins, MARGARET E.: Begin alcohol edu- 

eation at home ... 
How adults learn, J 
How can we serve the babies? 


VIIA You BiaaV) NVA LBD o.oo seas neeeceoec ceca ea renceene es July 21 
Howe, Reuet L.: Children can find Chris- 
fixeiiont CLOW SBI se cecccenuceec ede tenets ar. 4 
HumMMeEL, Marcaret G.: The Bible in 
worship ......... Apr. 17 
Hymn contest... . Feb. 68; Mar. 24; Apr. 17 
| 
Integrity, CYNTHIA C. WEDBEL...................... Apr. 3 
It’s a matter of conscience, 
ROBERT TS FLANDY nt ees coepececeencccecncece ceases Jan. 20 
Iverson, A. H.: The eat Scouts of 
AIMEE ICA eee eet eee wilt See eee Se bane 
i 
Jacoss, H. Lee: 
too 12 
JARDEN, 
VIRGINIA: Junior high department wor- 
Ship ees OUrCES! nese crs a -seet tec ee Sept. -June 
JOHNSON, -MARLIN J.: Vacation school in 
UNO FAIS CUE Yee craks sesso eee ead knee oases esse aa, Apr. 16 
Junior department worship resources, 
GERTRUDE ANN PRIESTER.......-....----------- Each issue 
Junior high department worship resources, 
Mary LOUISE JARDEN and VIRGINIA 
GUESS MAIN Feocee coc cecce cere, eetennsteenes her Sept.-June 
Junior highs hold Saturday workshops, 
JOHN R.. EL MORE......2..--22----ces-0-aseseececoeenseesees Dec. 10 
Junior highs in vacation school, 
ALFRED W. SOLOMON ..........-.0-2.--::c:c0:sseeeeeeees Jan. 22 
K 
Knieut, A. ARGYLE: Recommended Christ- 
mas plays ......... .----Oct, 14 
KNOWLES, MALcotM S.: Use effective 
TAPE UOC Siice ee ec eee | 2 see ae ay 14 


Kocu, ArtHuR R.: Our hanging of the 
greens 
KuuHn, Marcaret E.: 
Christians in daily work.. 
Prepare the leaders........... 


L 


LANDRAM, HUGHBERT H.: 


Community-wide 


planning —..-:..... .-.sept. 
Leaders can be made, NUS 
and VIRGIL BE. FOSTER. .:cscccces eee May 


Leadership Education 
Church needs its community leaders, The, 


PU SUAVAG Hee © GEIS oes wo arenes re ce ae Apr 
Leaders can be made, EMMA Lou BENIG- 

NUS and VIRGIL EH. FOSTER.......-.------.---- May 
Prepare the leaders, 

MARGARET H. KUHN .......-....-2--------ceceeneee Nov. 


Rural leadership school, A, 


Victor O. SCHWARZ............ ...Dec. 
Top drawer leadership needed, 
RAaLtpH N. MOoUvubb................ ..- Sept. 
LEDLIE, JOHN A.: YMCA programs “for 
children and youth ee ee eee ene e Sept. 


Luntz, RicHARD E.: Who are the adults....May 
Lerrico, Marion O.: The mentally-retard- 
ed and the church ..Dec. 
LESLIE, ELIZABETH W.: Camp Fire Sept. 
Litany for all workers, A (adapted from 
Social Progress) 
Lartur, LAWRENCE C.: New demands for 


ACUI OCU CAtLOM tac ceesceeene ras reece ener: aaercercnenerenex May 
Living with the Word, 
Citalrs of (CLM Nea) foe eee ena ie mens epe co eeeeecos Dec. 


LucKHARDT, Miuprep C.: The star and the 
satellite ..Mar. 
LyNnN, Ropert W.: Adults close gap....Nov. 


M 


Macitt, Hueu S., 1868-1958, Roy G. Ross 
McCuurp, Lois V.: Teen-agers need week- 
day classes 
Mentally-retarded and the church, The, 
MARION O. LERRIGO..........-----:---0----ceset-eeeeeenee D 
MICHAELSEN, RoBert: The world in which 


SHED NSTI re aa RS eh a eee cee tceet Nov. 
Military Service 

Alternative service man, The, 

DYE CRN, Vases cep ect a tecesaee ya ncuanensatsnecmne anne ceee Mar. 
It’s a matter of conscience, 

FROBMR TSU. ELAN D Yenc aoc cnc caeeaen sentence eee tere Jan. 
When they are away, keep in touch, 

LAWRENCE P, FITZGRRALD ..........-....-..----J UN€ 
Why didn’t someone tell me? 

LAWRENCE P, FITZGERALD..... --Dec. 


MILLER J. QUINTER: A nation-wide strug- 


ily can be redemptive. 
Miniter, SAMUEL H.: Works of art are 
things in themselves ~—..........--...-:---+:---+10000+ Feb. 


Missionary Education 
Education for mission, 1959-1960, 
WILLIAM C, WALZER......-...-----2-02---enneee June 
That word WCCESSA, 
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HELEN SPAULDING. .........2..--2c.e0----eeeeeoeen Oct. 12 
Morrison, ELEANOR SHELTON: Use many 


related teaching procedures 
I. General approach ~ 

II. The preschool group...... 
Ill. First and second grades.. 
IV. Third and fourth grades 
V. Fifth and sixth grades. 
VI. Junior high 


VII. Senior high — July 16 
Moutp, RaupH N.: Top drawer leadership 
8 
Music 

Hymn contest.............. Feb. 68; Mar. 24; Apr. 17 
Young people learn church music, 

VIRGINIA CHEESMAN -..0......-ececenesseeeeeeeeseeeeee Dec. 18 

N 
Nation-wide struggle for peace, A, 

J. QUINTER MinisR 2s June 16 
NeEtson, C. ELutis: Adult classes get out of 

their:ruts! 2280 eee Oct. 8 
New demands for adult education, 

LAWRENCE CG. LIT TiB.....2..--.e.ecceceseeeccene May 5 
New look at fellowship, A, 

MAURICE: DI {BONE eee May 24 
New source of DR E’s, A. WALTER 

Houston CLark July 20 

oO 
Old peoples are members, too, 

H. Les JAcoss........ 12 
One week in spring.. 14 
Our Christian vocation, 

CYNTHIA GC.) WEDEno 2 ee Nov. 3 
Our hanging of the greens, 

ARTHUR Ro KOCH tae eee ee eee Oct. 15 

P 
Paddy wagons for preachers, 

J. MARTIN BATERY. 26 00 pistes Ee Jan. 6 
Pharisees, publicans, and saints, 

CYNTHIA. CR PVIEDEI. sent See ee May 
Pictures in the Christian education of chil- 

dren; UcTA) CORBIN == Se eee Feb. 20 


PINEO, CAROLINE COLE: Primary depart- 
ment worship resources... 


Each issue 

Play Group for preschoolers, A, 

SARAH ANNE CORBETT.....0.0....0cccccccccseeeeeeeee June 21 
Prepare the leaders, 

MARGARET RS KUHN pope ee Nov. 23 
PRIESTER, GERTRUDE ANN: Junior depart- 

ment worship resources =... 35.2.5, Each issue 
Primary department worship resources, 

CAROLINE COLE PINEO.......2.0.-2...ceee-0e- Each issue 
Program possibilities, 

ROBERT S. CLEMMONS-2-e-...cececcsessecsssesecscssees-. May 16 
PurRVIS, 


FLORENCE: Drama brings church 
history to life .. Apr. 4 


Recommended Christmas plays, 

As ARGYLE KNIGHTS, oon. seens Oct. 14 
Recommended pictures, slides, and books, 

JEAN Lourise SMITH and LILLIAN WIL- 

DLAMS 25:2 o ects een eae ees Feb. 39 
Resources (Being Christian Where You 

work), ELMA L. GREENWOOD. ..-.Nov. 27 
Resources for junior department hip, 

GERTRUDE ANN PRIESTER............-0-0---0-+ Each issue 
Resources for junior high department wor- 

ship, MAry Louise JARDEN and VIRGINIA 

CRRBSM AN? © 2 eee Sept.-June 
Resources for primary department worship, 

CAROLINE COLE PINEO....W.W....-....---1---: Each issue 
Resources for senior high and young peo- 

ple’s departments, Betry JANE and J. 

MARTINS BAILEY) = = ee Each issue 
Roots of love and hate, AGNES SNYDER.....June 6 
Rose, Caro C.: Your attitude is show- 

ing. 
Ross, Roy 
Rural leadership school, 

ScHWARZ 


{ 
ScHwarz, Victor O.: A rural leadership \ 
school -~Dec. 16 
Searching 
1S OY RR SR ee ae May 9 
Senior high and young people’s depart- 
ments worship resources, BETTY JANE 
and J. MARTIN BAILEY.......--...--...----00-++ each issue 
Sex guidance in a local church, GLENN T. 


BOP Oo tS Ree ee Re as Be Rs BS es an. 8 
Simplicity of Christmas, The, CYNTHIA C. 
Wi) oS Se ee es Dec. 3 


Singleness of heart, CYNTHIA C. WEDEL...Jan. 3 
SmitH, JEAN LOUISE: 
Art is bursting out all over.................... July 12 
(and LILLIAN WiLLIAMs) Recommend- 
ed pictures, slides, and books. ws 
The forgotten people 
SNYDER, AGNES: 
For all children—the teachers pukka une 4 


Roots of love and hate.................----:-0----« June 
SoLomon, ALFRED W.: Junior highs in va- 

Gallon sqieol 2.) Jan. 22 
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Some practical suggestions on the use of 


pictures with children, NELLIE Dopp 

SSPIBBRS  aececcen----s----coceee ee ee eens Feb. 37 
SPAULDING, HELEN: That word 

WCCESSA: ...._.:... Sa eet ia 


Special Observances (see also Dramatics) 
Our hanging of the greens, ARTHUR R. 
|e): a ee ont) SEE, ~Oct. 15 
Story behind the carols, The, SARAH 
ANNE CORBETT ct. 
When the children get their Bibles........ Apr. 13 
SpeEERS, NELLIE Dopp: Some practical sug- 
gestions on the used of pictures with 
Children. (eka... snsctcbane nascar rem caves Feb. 37 
STAFFORD, VIRGINIA: The handicapped and 
the homebound 
Star and the satellite, The, 


LUCKHARDT 6 
Stock, Harry Thomas, Death of. Nov. 47 
Story behind the carols, The, SARAH ANNE 

ORBIT Hee ncecisr ees eestaeee ct. 18 
Swaim, J. Carter: The Apocrypha............ Jan. 18 


T 


Talk back, RoBert S, CLEMMONS..................0ct. 19 


Teaching Methods (see also Children's. 


Work and Youth Work) 
Adult classes get out of their ruts, 

C. ELLis NELSON 
How adults learn, JESSE H. ZIEGLER.....May 12 
Star and the satellite, The, MImLpRED C. 


KNOWLES 
Use many related teaching procedures, 
ELEANOR SHELTON MORRISON 
I. General approach ....... 
II. The preschool group.... 
Ill. Fi 
IV. 
V. Fifth and sixth grades... 
VI. Junior high 
VII. Senior high-. 
What’s it all abo 


WINN Secs ene 
Teenage program of the YWCA, The, 
SARA-ALYCE P. WRIGHT .........-.--.20:-csseeee=+ Sept. 18 


Teen-agers need weekday classes, Lois V. 
MGCDURE, eit. so eee eens eee ree Dec. 8 


Temperance Education 
aoe alcohol education at home, Le pret 
Hoskins Jul, 

That word WCCESSA, 
HELEN SPAULDING 


Therefore, CYNTHIA C. WEDEL. 3 
They all help to teach, i 
MARGARET ANDERSON ......--.-.----cc-sceeseseeeeseeee Dec. 7 
They learn the Bible on TV, 
ELLA FT;. HARULEE.. ASS reek July 6 
Top drawer leadership needed, 
\ Rater N. Mout. eens Sept. 8 
TrEFZ, Epwarp K.: Controversy in adult 
education — Mar. 23 
TREVER, JOHN 
SW OF oes cements ec. 12 


Use effective methods, 

MALCOLM S. KNOWLES.......--.0.cc.cssceseeeeeeeeeneee May 14 
Use many related teaching procedures, 

ELEANOR SHELTON MORRISON 


I. General approach ~............. ql 4 
Il. The preschool group... Dec. 4 
Ill. First and second grades. Jan. 12 
IV. Third and fourth grades. Mar. 18 
V. Fifth and sixth grades.... -Apr. 20 
VI. Junior high June 10 
VII. Senior high....... July 16 


Vv 


Vacation Church Schools (see also Chil- 
dren's Work) 


Family goes to vacation school, The, 


J. WALTER DICKSON, JR......-.----..00-+0+ ~Mar. 8 
Junior highs in vacation school, 
ALFRED W. SOLOMON.......-...0-c-::eseseseseeees Jan, 22 
Vacation school in the inner city, 
MARLIN J. JOHNSON.....-.-.-00---c-cceseeseesee== Apr. 16 
Vacation school in the inner city, 
MARLIN J. JOHNSON WW... 2...eeceeceneeeeseeeeeen Apr. 16 
VENABLE, MARY E.: How can we serve 
the babies 7... Se eee eee July 21 
Vocation: weekday teacher, ALICE L. 


GODDARD | a5 5 = .n cence nen 


Ww 


WaALzeER, WILLIAM C.: Education for 

mission, 1959-1960) 2 June 18 
WEBER, HANS-RUEDI: What is maturity?.May 7 
WEDEL, CYNTHIA C.: 

A) cheerfal giver 2 cnese eo July 8 

Acting Christianity —........ -~Oct. 8 


God so loved the world..... 
Integrity 
Our Christian vocation .... 
Pharisees, publicans, and saints... 
Singleness of heart...........-....0... 
The beauty of holiness... 
The good news of sin. 


anh ne ean im 


The simplieity of Christmas....... 
Weekday Religious Education 
T 


een-agers need weekday ears 
Loris V. McCLure........ 
Vocation: weekday tea 
GODDARD: 42.52. 4 ee 
You are needed, ALICE L. GODDARD........ cee 
WEIGLE, LUTHER A.: es readings of 
their very own.. asia 
WENTZ, FREDERICK K.: Window over the .y 
workbenelt  astecisi nen ....Nov. 
What is art? When is it Christian? p 
MARVIN P. HALVERSON q......-------c-00e--eeeenes Feb. 
What is maturity? HANS-RUEDI WEBER......May 
What’s it all about? JoHN CHARLES 


1d 
When they are away, keep in touch, 
LAWRENCE P. FITZGERALD........----2-—-0-00-« June — 
Who are the adults? RicHarp E. LENTZ.. “May : 
Why didn’t someone tell me? ; 
LAWRENCE P, FITZGERALD.........--0--.-0-0000-0-00 Dec. 


WituiaMs, LILLIAN, and SMITH, JEAN 
LouIsE: Recommended pictures, slides, 
ON: DOOKS ani nensnxessnnvsanssnarcoceseeenee See Feb. 


WILLS, CLARICE: Families on the move......Oct. 2( 
Window over the workbench, FREDERICK K. 


WENTZ -....—....—--- oon en eevee 
Work attitudes—a family “8 

GBORGE E. GULLEN, JR. .-.-co.-ss00er--n Nov. ; 
Work attitudes come early, RuTH M. 

BALLENTING | —2.5:-10.co ee ~Nov. 
Works of art are things in themselves, | 

SAMUEL H. MruLer eee ...Feb. 16 


World in which we work, The, RoBert 
MICHAELSEN  <.02:---<..c<eceen-n-sceseeeennsesnseeas Nov. 6 


Worship (see also Wedel, Cynthia C.) 
Bible in worship, The, MARGARET G. 
Hume, ue eae Apr. 17 
Litany for all workers, A Neale at from 3 
Social Progress) ........— ..-Nov. 9 
Worship resources for ary, or, % 
junior high, senior high and young H! 
people’s departments........-.-.--+--Hach issue 


WricHT, SARA-ALYCE P.: “The teenage y 
program of the YWCA.........---...-—-.--cs-s0! Sept. 18 
WYNN, JOHN CHARLES: What’s it all 
bow 2» athe casos faleceencetae ee July i 


Y | 


YMCA programs for children and youth, F | 
JoHN A. LEDLIE......... i pt. 
You are needed, ALICE L. Gopparp.... 


Youn, Anprew J.: Dig those krazy 4 
Ds Cs (; eee Ieee nenr aR Eye July 4 
Young adults come into their own, 
M.F, Auten, J: eee _..June 20 


Young people learn church music, 


VIRGINIA CHEESMAN .......-.... pee eee a 18 


Young people like them modern, CHARLES 
» BOYERS o..cincisece ‘eb. % 

Your attitude is showing, CAroL C. RosE.. Nov, 
Youth culture—what is it? Roperr A. D 

GESSBRT | =..--c. eee Jan. 4 
Youth get an inside view, Robert C. 

BUCKLE os ees Nov. 14 
Youth Work (see also Character-Bullding 

Agencies) c 


Anyone can be an artist, DoroTHYy 
VIRGINIA BENNIT ...... 


-Feb. 26 


Bible in worship, The, Ma 4 

LUM MBL asi ceneostie ha Apr. oy 
Dig those krazy kids, ANDREW J 

YOUNG) ee July 4 


FLORENCE PURVIS..... in eee AD RE 
Extra session, an, Grorce D. Coue.........Mar. 0 
Junior highs hold Saturday workshops, 4 4 


Drama brings church hi history “to lite,” : 


Big i cums 
Sex “guidance in a l 
T. CARLA See ate aa 
Teen-agers need weekday cl , Lois 
V.. McOLurs.=.....5... ee Dec. 


Use many related teaching methods, 
ELEANOR SHELTON MorrIsON: 
VI. Junior high...... 
VII. Senior high ....... POE Ss PO 5S 
Young people like them modern, CHARLES 
. BOYLES ...... F 
Youth culture—what is it? RopertT A. 


GESSERT ........ --necperonsicanineaale 
Youth get an inside view, Rosert C. 

BuOKIs .xan5 ess ae eS 
Young people learn chur music, 

VIRGINIA CHEESMAN -200cccecsecerenessernseneeeee Dec, 


Zz 


ZIEGLER, JEssz H.: How adults learn.......May 
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Who made the biggest contribution to your life? 


HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED TO THINK that the best things in life have often 
come from our parents, pastors, teachers, doctors, sons and daughters, counsellors 
—the unsung heroes of one’s life in youth, in trouble, in sickness, or in the search 
for true values? 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAY “THANK YOU” is to be found in the Boox or 
REMEMBRANCE. It provides a dignified, lasting, and useful means of honoring the 
one through whose influence your life and character were most significantly 
served. 


LEARN MORE about how to include a beloved one in the distinguished com- 
pany to be inscribed in the BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. Let that name be read 
again and again by the thousands of persons from all over the world who will 
annually visit the National Council of Churches offices in The Interchurch Center. 
(Be sure and read the editorial on this subject found on page 13 of this issue.) 


Mr. Francis S. Harmon, Vice President 
National Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of the four-color, eight page 


MAIL booklet, “BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE”. I under- 
stand it is free to Journal readers. (Please print or type 

THIS information needed below.) 

COUPON 

NOW (DR. REV. MR. MRS. MISS) NAME IN FULL 

FOR 

FREE STREET ADDRESS 


TOWN OR CITY ZONE STATE 


INFORMATION 


RESPONSIBILITY, IF ANY, IN LOCAL CHURCH 


Abingdon Books on the Buble 


CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


CHARLES M-LAYMOS Charles M. Laymon. “The subject is treated in a well-informed and judicious manner, 
elevating the basic elements in each case and viewing them in the perspective of different 
points of view. The bibliographies are excellent..—Dr. DonaLp T. Rowxrncson, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature, Boston University School of Theology 

“A careful presentation of the life and work of Christ as seen in the Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles, drawing on the best scholarship and presenting the results in 
a way that can be appreciated by those not familiar with the methods of textual and 
historical criticism.” — Pulpit Digest $3.50 


A SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


W. W. Sloan. “Intended for the layman who finds technical terms and ideas ‘a stumbling block to full 
comprehension, this very readable book should be appreciated in church circles for its simplicity and help- 


ful organization.” — International Journal of Religious Education 
“Here is a concise but eloquent synopsis of the Old Testament. . . . It moves swiftly with the march 
of an ancient people toward a knowledge of God.” — Christian H. erald ‘ $3.50 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


William Barclay. “This slim book is devoted to giving the background and interpretation of the letters 
to the seven churches found in the second and third chapters of the Book of Revelation. It is utterly 
amazing how much light Barclay is able to throw upon one’s understanding of these churches.” — The 
Christian Evangelist 


“There is a wealth of fresh enlightening material given us on each page. The style is easy, the language 
simple and clear, and one gets a vivid picture of the situation both in general and as far as each church is 
concerned. Small as this volume is, it will serve well as a reference book.” — Lutheran Herald $2 


JEREMIAH: Prophet of Courage and Hope 


J. Philip Hyatt. “The author, writing from a vantage point of fifteen years of research 
and study on Jeremiah, presents a wealth of knowledge and a fine organization of 
materials, set in terms easily read and understood, valuable not only for She longtime 
student, but also for the beginning student.” — Presbyterian Action 


“One of the finest brief studies of a-major prophet which is available. Scholarly 
competence and clarity of expression offer new light for an adequate appreciation of the 
prophet’s life and times, personality and thought.” — Pulpit Preaching $2 


THE BIBLE AND YOU 


Edward P. Blair. “The author does not offer any ‘snap’ course in Bible study in this book, but he gives a 
sound approach to the serious student who desires to master the Book of Books. Our churches need such 
diligent study desperately.” — International Journal of Religious Education 

“Cogent advice on how to read the Bible to get as much out of the reading as possible. He tells what 
to look for when reading, and suggests the proper attitude for this reading. Throughout his style is lucid 
and interesting, making this book both pleasant and profitable reading.” — ~ Harvard Divinity School Bulletin 


$2 
PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS OF PAUL 


John Knox. In this revised version of an earlier edition, Dr. Knox restates his conviction 
that the book of Philemon is central to an understanding of the letters of Paul and to 
the New Testament. Here Dr. Knox sorts out the evidence leading to the conclusion that’ 
the slave Onesimus, the central character in Philemon, later became the Bishop of 
Ephesus. And since this bishop would have been in Ephesus when Paul’s letters were 
collected and published, he would have had something to do with the publication. 

Readers will find here fresh insight into the place and importance of the book of 
Philemon. $2 
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